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ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


OO much importance has been attached to an article 
in a semi-official Russian paper which expressed a 
desire for an English alliance. Even if the writer was 
authorized to express friendly feelings, it may be doubted 
whether his language was not addressed rather to Germany 
than to England. It appears that the understanding 
among the three Emperors which was to secure for au 
indefinite time the peace of Europe is already subjected to 
a strain. The assumption that the Emperor ALEXANDER 
revented an impending rupture between Germany and 
ce has given natural offence at Berlin. The cordiality 
which may perhaps still exist between the two Courts is 
not universall shared by German statesmen; and it is 
well known that a powerful y in Russia is always 
jealous of German influence. An ostensibly free press, 
which nevertheless must avoid all statements which are not 
acceptable to the Government, is for some purposes a con- 
venient instrument. Russian journalists would, if they 
were allowed a discretion, simultaneously express, as in other 
countries, conflicting opinions. They are now compelled 
to wait for some occasion which may render their various 
judgments acceptable to authority; and consequently 
every change of policy in the Government readily finds an 
appropriate organ. The writer of the article which has lately 
attracted notice professes still to rely on the alliance of 
Russia, Germany, and Austria as a security against the 
disturbance Bad gy by any other European Power ; but 
he is surprised by the discovery that peace may be no 
longer safe if it is broken by one of its self-appointed 
guardians. The purpose of the intimation may perhaps be 
rather to remind the German Government of the value of 
Russian support than to prepare for a divergence of policy. 
A friend who may possibly be alienated often receives 
greater deference than a devoted adherent. German 
liticians who have depreciated the efficiency of the 
Spear ALEXANDER’S recent intervention are answered by 
a protest against the pugnacious tendencies of German 
nerals statesmen. It is hardly worth while to study 
the various phases of a disagreement which may perhaps 
prove to be only a lover’s quarrel. It is to be expected 
that the representatives of two great military Empires will 
from time to time be eager to assert their respective claims 
to equality and independence. 

If the overture to England has any meaning except as a 
warning to Germany, there is no reason to repel any more 
authoritative demonstration of good will by which it may 
be followed. A few weeks ago the Cologne Gazette ex- 
pressed similar feelings of friendship for England, en- 
deavouring at the same time to allay the suspicion which 
Russian progress in Central Asia is calculated to excite. 
It is ectly well known in all parts of the Continent 
that the purposes of every English Government are unam- 
bitions and ful. Austria, Italy, and in present cir- 
cumstances France itself, are equally disinclined to war. 
Germany and Russia alone from time to time cause alarm 
by restlessness in one case,and by more active proceedings in 
the other. It is not disputed that a powerful party in the 
German army was lately anxious to promote an immediate 
attack on France. On the other hand, Russia is constantly 
extending her frontier in the direction of India, and making 
efforts to control the future railway communication of 
Asia. The withdrawal on a trifling pretext of the Persian 
concession of railway lines to Baron Revurer was imme- 


diately followed by the transfer of the privilege to a 
Russian General. The great projects of railways of which 
either Peshawur or Herat is designated as the terminus are 
certainly not required in the interests of commerce. The 
English Government and nation have no right, or no power, 
to check the advance of Russia in Central Asia; and per- 
haps it is prudent or dignified to profess indifference where 
an exhibition of alarm and jealousy would be useless. The 
Russians themselves are at the same time irritated and 
gratified both by warnings against the designs of their 
Government and by the transparent affectation of indiffer- 
ence which seems to some political writers expedient. 
Avowed uneasiness and professed complacency are equally 
flattering to a formidable rival. 

The diplomatic relations of England and Russia during 
the last five or six years have not tended to promote mutual 
confidence. In 1870 the Russian Government, having 
secured the acquiescence of Prussia, boldly repudiated some 
of the principal provisions of the Treaty of Paris. France 
was at the time powerless; and England had no means of 
repelling the injury except by a declaration of war. The 
present English Ambassador at Berlin thought the policy 
of England so clear that he spoke to Count Bismarck at 
Versailles as if war must be the inevitable result. He was 
not then aware that the Prive Minister would eagerly 
vindicate the policy of Russia; and it may be admitted 
that the country would hardly have supported the 
Government in a practical vindication of treaty rights. 
It would perhaps have been prudent to leave to Russia 
all the responsibility of the act, and to reserve the 
right of resenting the affront whenever opportunity might 
occur. The more conciliatory or submissive course was 
preferred, and it is now too late to remonstrate; but 
it cannot be said that the transaction was flattering to 
national vanity. Three years later, the English Govern- 
ment having expressed uneasiness on account of the pro- 
jected invasion of Khiva, the Emperor ALEXANDER de- 
spatched one of his most confidential servants to give his 
personal pledge that the country, even if it were conquered, 
should not be permanently retaired. The protest of semi- 
official journals against the Imperial concession proved that 
some members of the Russian Government disapproved of 
the promise voluntarily given to England. It was declared 
that Count ScnovvaLorr’s message was rather a propliecy 
than a pledge, and that the consequences of the expected 
conquest must depend on military expediency. As soon as 
Khiva was taken, General Kaurmann ostentatiously dis- 
regarded the promise of the Emperor. The native ruler 
became a vassal of Russia, and a large part of his territory 
was at once annexed to the Empire. 

It is possible that successive rebuffs inflicted on England 
may have relieved Lord Dersy from any delicacy which he 
might have felt in receiving coldly the Russian scheme of 
a Congress at Brussels. It is not worth while to recapitu- 
late the reasons given on both sides for remodelling the 
rules of war or for relying on the existing law of nations. 
When Lord Dersy declined to continue at St. Petersburg 
the barren deliberations of Brussels, one of the most fero- 
cious among the journalists at the disposal of the Russian 
Government was allowed to indulge in the most insolent 
abuse of England; and the satellites of Russia who are to 
be found even among Englishmen lost no occasion of 
repeating the Russian professions of indignation. Not- 
withstanding the causes of offence or of distrust which may 
exist on either side, a common interest or policy would at 
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feast temporarily restore the harmony which has been fre- 
quently disturbed. If it is true that Russia desires peace 
in Europe, the English Government has long before adopted 
the same system, and it is only remarkable that any 
section of the Russian Government should think it worth 
while to invite a co-operation which was already assured. 
It is not known whether Lord Dersy’s representation pro- 
duced any effect on the policy of Berlin. He can cer- 
tainly have used no menace of aid to France in the 
contingency of war. It is barely possible that it might 
become expedient to resist ambitious designs by force ; but 
an alliance with France against Germany would be an un- 
natural combination. The greatness and power of the 
German Empire are in no respect antagonistic to English 
interests, as long as there is no concert of aggression 
between Germany and Russia. The risk of reducing 
France to the rank of a second-rate Power is indefinitely 
remote. In the meantime it is not a misfortune to 
England that a restless neighbour is for some years con- 
strained to keep the peace. The solicitude of Russia 
for the preservation of peace is highly laudable; and 
for the present it may perhaps be sincere. The suspen- 
sion for a time of the Eastern question would be a 
considerable advantage if there were a real approximation 
between Russia and England. In the present instance, 
the friendly expressions of the Golos have been without 
delay repudiated by two semi-official journals of at least 
equal authority. Inspired writers both at St. Petersburg 
and Moscow contemptuously disavow the policy of forming 
a friendly understanding with England. Even Afghanistan, 
as they significantly remark, is not an English possession ; 
or, in other words, the agreement which was made ten 
years ago has no more validity than the Emreror’s pro- 
mises about Khiva. If there were any use in remon- 
strating, it might be suggested that the unsolicited 
civilities of one Russian journal scarcely justified the 
insolence of another; but vituperation of England has 
for some time past been a recognized branch of Russian 


diplomacy. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


y hyae Ministry is possessed with « creditable anxiety to 

show that it is capable of making a good use of the 
Session. It dreads the reproach of doing nothing and 
being able to do nothing. Its Bills may be very small 
Bills. They may be of a neutral and unpretending colour. 
Their destiny may be to be ineffectual, and to appear in the 
Statute Book chiefly as catalogues of amiable intentions. 
But the Ministry burns to be able to say that, such 
as they are, they have been carried. In the eyes of their 
authors they are sweet little things, and blessed is the 
Government that has its quiver full of them. It seems to 
them almost impossible to believe that others do not share 
what is a really genuine and natural feeling. A proud 
young mother does not doubt that a stranger feels bappy 
almost beyond mortal happiness if he is allowed to hold 
her baby fora moment. The same kind of gushing con- 
fidence pervades the mind of the Cabinet. Mr. Disracui 
sent down on Tuesday to the House that he had a real 
treat in store for them. They should have an extra 
opportunity, and for the rest of the Session they should 
dandle a Government baby every Tuesday evening. He 
did not come himself—young mothers are so much 
engaged—but he sent nurse, and nurse was quite aghast 
when it appeared that the gentlemen were not so 
particularly anxious to dandle other people’s babies, 
and preferred attending to their own affairs. On Thursday 
Mr emo himself appeared, and explained with much 
sweetness that on such occasions feeling was everything : 
and that, unless there was a unanimous alacrity to get 
hold of the Ministerial pets as often and as early as pos- 
sible, he would not for an instant think of pressing tle 
matter. He then entered on a statement of the general 
position of his Bills, and he was profoundly satisfied with 
their history and prospects. Eleven Bills were announced 
in the QurEn’s Speech, and all the eleven were in a very 
nice way. Some of them might be considered as virtually 
Acts of Parliament, as they had only to go through the 
Lords; and, as Lord Ecauonr remarked on Saturday 
at Brighton, the Lords do their work with “ expedition, 
“ conscientiousness, and discretion.” Others are in 


Committee, and others have at least had a first reading, 
A little willingness to work, a little good humour, 
a moderate degree of readiness not to disappoint 
the most unexacting of Ministries, and they may 
all be carried. There really is no serious reason 
to question the general accuracy of Mr. Disraz.i’s views, 
If the Government continues to work in the spirit it hag 
already manifested, it ought to be able to pass its eleven 
Bills. It does so very much to help its Bills along. Many 
one objects to a clause, it cuts the clause out, and thus 
disarms opposition, When its project in its first shape 
is too ambitious, it pares it down. It takes counsel with 
its supporters, and bends to catch the whispers of out- 
siders. On one point only is it firm, and that is that it 
must be allowed to pass Bills of some sort. In its simple 
style of reckoning every Bill counts for something. 
Every addition to the Statute Book is a Ministerial 
triumph. The Duke of RicuMonp was in raptures at 
Brighton when he announced that the Government 
had introduced ninety-four Bills this Session, and that 
thirty had already received the Royal assent. To those 
who know the contents of the Statute Book, and are aware of 
the kind of Bills which every Ministry in its turn passes as a 
matter of course early in the Session, it may seem odd 
that a Minister should be proud of doing what the Duke of 
Ricumonp says he and his friends have done. But just as 
every dog has his day, and the queerest sort of mongrel 
may become fashionable if he only waits long enough, 
so these pieces of mere routine legislation have at last 
got a Minister to take notice and to boast of them. 
Ninety-four Bills introduced by the Ministry, and thirty 
already passed into law. What a Ministry this is to 
carry Bills, and how easy it must be for it to carry 
merely eleven more! The Conservatives are such prac- 
tical people, and know the secret of carrying Bills. The 

do not talk but act, and, like the Lords, get throug 

their business with expedition, conscientiousness, and dis- 
cretion. 

Mr. Disrag.t was, however, obliged to allow that things 
| were not quite so forward as he had hoped. The Peace 
Preservation Bill took up five weeks of the Session, and 
this caused a delay which Mr. Disrarti has never ceased 
to lament, although he sees that the Irish members were only 
doing what they might have been expected to do when they 
threw every possible obstacle in the way of the Bill. As 
matters stand now, the Government has a great deal of 
work before it. Half of the eleven Ministerial Bills are 
indeed safe. One has received the Royal assent, three 
have only got to go through the Lords, the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill has come down from the Lords and has been 
read a second time in the Commons without a division; 
but then six Bills remain, and if the Land Transfer Bill is 
excepted as not likely to provoke any serious opposition in 
its present mild and moderate shape, there is much to be 
done to get thé other five Bills passed. The Judicature 
Bill is full of difficulties. The Law Officers evidently do 
not like it, and the lawyers who will oppose it are strong. 
It sets up an Appeal Court with which no one is satisfi 
and if once attempts to erect a better Court are made, 
the discussion will be endless, for the constitution of 
the Court cannot be criticized without perpetual refer- 
ence to the question whether the House of Lords 
is to retain its jurisdiction. There is nothing for the 
Ministry to do but to hold its tongue and use its 
majority. It is a case for expedition and discretion, if not 
| for conscientiousness. The Merchant Shipping Bill is, as 
| Mr. Drsrartr says, far on in Committee ; but it is alarming 
! to hear from Mr. Piimsoxt that he has hitherto kept quiet 
| because he is reserving himself for what he considers to be 
the gist of the measure. With the gist of the measure 
| not reached, and Mr. PLIMsOLL in reserve to speak on it, 
‘there must be much time spent before it leaves the 
‘Commons. Two other of the Ministerial Bills introduced 

in the Commons stand for a second reading—that is, they 
‘have not begun to be debated. The Labour Laws Bill 
and the Offences against the Person Bill are sure to awaken 
much criticism. Mr. Disrarnt expressed a hope that the 
| first of these two Bills would be taken on all sides as a 
/generous settlement, and that so there might be no 
opposition to it. Generosity is an odd quality for 
jan Act of Parliament to possess; and, put in plain 
language, it generally means that more is given 
up to one of two contending parties than it could 
have reasonably hoped. What one gains another 
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leses,.and those who think they lose do not like to keep 
silent when they see generosity being exercised at their 
expense. Nor is it easy to cut legislative knots. One 
eluef feature of the new Bill is the provision that all con- 
tracts between employer and employed are only to give rise 
to civil remedies unless the safety or comfort of the public 
is-endangered by a breach of contract. It is easy to raise 
endless qnestions as to what are the breaches of contract 
that endanger the safety. and comfort.of the public; and if 
the Legislature escapes by using general words, there will 
be a wide door open for conflicting and irritating judicial 
decisions. The remaining: Bill is the Rivers. Pollution 
Bill,, which in practical life. is perhaps the most 
important of the: Government measures, But. his Bill 
has: fairly beaten, Lord Sauispury. The more he looks 
into: the matter, the less he knows what to do. He 
has thrown out the parts of his Bill refenring to 
mining and manonfacturing refuse: It is shocking 
thab. what nature made pure streams shall be of the con- 
sistency and colour of very thick ink; but so it is, and 
so it must be. Lord Satispury says that he cannot at 
present even imagine how the mischief is to be remedied. 
As to sewage, he is more hopeful ; he thinks that his Bill 
would do something effective to improve the drainage of 
towns. But then he has hardened himself into the conclu- 
sion that it does not matter what expenses are thrust upon 
corporations. They have, as he says, always the pockets 
ef ratepayers to- dip into. To a@ certain extent this is 
true, only it is a little hard on ratepayers that the usual 
result of a corporation trying to improve the drainage is 
to malte the town more unhealthy than before. But the 
House. of Commons will not be easily persuaded -to 
take. Lord. Sanispury’s view that ratepayers may be 
made to stand’ anything. The Rivers Pollution Bill 
eam scareely survive ; and it will probably be: the first of 
the Ministerial innocents to perish. 

In order to carry its Bills the Government has made 
constant appeals to private members to let it encroach on 
the hours assigned to them, and. it has deferred to an un- 
usually late period of the Session the discussion of the 
Civil Service Estimates. It. is perfectly right that private 
members should have their say, or there would be no 
broaching of novelties, everything would sink into a dead 
reutine, and Ministers. would never be really criticized. 
As Mr. Burr said, the House of Commons owes much of its 
infinence to its being regarded as the Grand Inquest of the 
nation; and there are occasions when it acts in this ca- 
pts with great effect. Nothing could have swept Dr. 

NEALY into the complete obscurity which now over- 
shadows him except a debate in the House of Commons. 
It is very desirable that occasionally such subjects of foreign 
policy should be brought into prominence as the late crisis 
on the Continent, andthe relations of England to Turkey. 
Discussion on such points enable men of all parties to 
realize the continuity of our national policy, and dispels 
such fancies as that Lord Drrsy is what is called firmer 
than Lord Granvittz. Even discussions which come to 
little and only reveal the irreconcilable differences of opinion 
among private members who: think they understand a 
special subject, like the debate on our system of artillery, 
are useful when they serve to make the Ministry assume 
a definite and exclusive responsibility. It is all a question 
of degree. Private members must be allowed some liberty, 
or the House of Commons will be less popular. They must 
not be allowed too much, or legislation becomes impossible. 
The delay in bringing forward the Civil Service Estimates 
is to be regretted on many grounds. There are many 
points: of home administration on which the policy of 
the Ministry can be criticized and its intentions ascer- 
tained during the discussion of these Hstimates; and 
if the discussions are deferred to a late period of 
the Session, either debates: must be cut short and 
the Ministry must seem to be shirking criticism, or 
the progress of legislation must be hindered at a time 
when every hour is of importance. The truth is that the 
Ministry is not very forward with its Bills. It has many 
difficulties to encounter before it can get even ten of its 
eleven measures passed. But it has a considerable reserve 
of strength, and may surmount most of the obstacles in 
its way. The House is in good humour with the Ministry, 
and especially with Mr. Disrazii. It has been conciliated, 
and is grateful for this conciliation. The Ministerial 
majority is overwhelming, there is no serious opposition, 
and in passing the Bills of a Conservative Ministry the 
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Lords may be trusted to show themselves even more ex- 
peditious and discreet than usual. Six weeks of working 
time still remain, and the pace at which work is: done 
towards the close of a Session is very rapid. Mr. Disragti 
may still look forward with reasonable confidence to carry- 
ing out almost all, if not all, of the programme he has set 
before him. 


SICILY. 


Se European world was aware before the recent debates 
in the Italian Parliament that Sicily was a great 
difficulty to the Italian Government, but it was not aware 
how enormous this difficulty really is. For centuries Sicily 
has been a nest of corruption, robbery, and tyranny, but 
until lately there was a sort of method in its derangement. 
The vast natural resources. of the island were wasted, the 
rural inhabitants were in a state of barbarism, there was 
much danger to life, and much insecurity to property. But 
an understanding had been arrived at between. the different 
classes of the population which made life somewhat en- 
durable. The Boursons drew a considerable revenue from 
Sicily, and, satisfied with this, left it to itself. They never 
troubled themselves or any one else with such things as 
roads, education, or law. Such government as there was 
rested in the hands of the priests, and the priests had no 
objection to the Boursons, who played entirely into their 
hands. But since 1860 things have got worse. GarIBALDI 
liberated Sicily, and, among his other acts of liberation, he 
opened the doorsof the prisons, and a superior class of ruffians 
found themselves not only in a position to resume their old 
habits of lawlessness, butto assume asort of authority as part 
of a victorious army, and organized themselves into aband of 
brigands with a claim to rule the society they adorned. 
The quarrel of the new Italian kingdom with the Papacy 
has alienated the priests, and they are at least as. ready to 
embarrass the administration of Vicror Emmanvet as they 
were to assist that of his predecessor. But the most 
powerful of all the causes of anarchy in Sicily is the attempt 
to intreduce something like law and order, which the Italian 
Government cannot avoid making. Justice, peace, civili- 
zation, education, are all things equally odious to the 
Sicilians, and, instead of yielding to the pressure put upon 
them, they have openly defied their new rulers. A reign of 
terror has been substituted for the proposed reign of law. 
A secret society which scarcely affects secresy has got pos- 
session of the island. To enter this society no title is 
needed except that of unusual atrocity, and any one who 
can inspire fear is welcomed The Maffia penetrates 


every class and subjugates every class. It commits crimes 


with almost complete impunity; for, as the whole 
population is against the Government, the troops cannot do 
much, and, if a criminal is arrested, few dare give 
evidence against him, and no juries dare to convict him. 
No proprietor can live on a rural estate unless he has 
bought the protection of the Maffia, or unless he contracts 
his residence within the limit of time during which the 
Government will allow him the safeguard of a large 
detachment of troops. There is no safety and no confi- 
dence anywhere. ‘There is no place or society where a 
member of the Maffia is not likely to be present. The 
blandest and best-dressed person at the table-d’héte and 
the shabbiest boot-cleaner are equally pointed ont wy 
cautious friends as probable mem of a society whic 

is ready for assassination and robbery on the largest 
or the smallest scale. Bad as things look, they are 
worse than they look, and a perpetual, irresistible fear 
saps the energies and degrades the morals of the whole 


country. 

AJl this sounds horrible enough, but the worst is not yet 
told. The Italian Government when it took office last 
year announced that it was part of its’ programme to use 
very strong measures with Sicily, and to make a great 
effort to clear away so great a reproach to Italy as is 
caused by t&e anarchy of Sicily. It has brought in a Bill 
with this object, and this Bill has lately been the 
subject of one of those furious debates which make 
us remember that Parliamentary government can- 
not be built up in a day. That a Bill enabling the 
Ministry of the time being to deal with Sicily in a ve 
arbitrary and exceptional manner should be oppose 
especially by Sicilian members, was natural enough. There 
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is always much to be said against Peace Preservation Acts. 
That peace does need to be preserved in Sicily was too 
clear to be disputed; but it was easy to contend that the 
Bill would either fail to preserve peace or would preserve 
it at too great a cost. If this had been all, there would 
not have been much to notice in the debate. But a 
deputy who knew Sicily well, and who was corroborated 
more or less by succeeding speakers, laid bare the true 
greatness of the evil with which the Government has to 
contend. This evil is, that in fighting the Maffia the 
Government cannot trust its own agents. They, too, 
in numerous instances, belong to the Maffia, or are 
under its influence. The governor of a district has, 
as his right-hand man, some one who is -secretly in 
the service of the Maffia. The society has its en- 
trance into courts of Jaw, and enrols its members 
in the police. If a crime is committed, and arouses 
so much attention that some notice has to be taken 
of it, the ingenuity of the Maffia directs the investigations 
of the authorities to some wholly innocent person, while 
the guilty have time to escape or front the world with 
impunity. It is obvious how very largely such a state of 
things must increase the difficulties of the Government. 
It would be an extreme injustice to the Irish to compare 
them for one moment with the Sicilians, but, as we have 
our Peace Preservation Acts, it is natural to be reminded 
of them by the Bill which the Italian Government is now 
attempting to pass. Englishmen are as reluctant to own 
that such measures are necessary as the reddest of Italian 
Liberals can be. We only yield to a sad necessity, and pre- 
serve peace in Westmeath because it must be preserved. 
But our troubles in Westmeath are almost nothing com- 
to the troubles of the Italian Government in Sicily. 
n Westmeath there is a body of magistrates who are all 
on the side of the law, there is no shadow of suspicion 
resting on the vigorous and active constabulary which 
is the pride of Ireland, the priests are at any rate not 
on the side of the criminals, if they are sometimes neutral 
between the law and the erring sheep of their 
flocks. If we can imagine all these things different, if 
every other magistrate in Westmeath was a Fenian, or 
afraid of Fenians, if there was a strong infusion of Riband- 
men in the police, if there were Whiteboys wearing the 
gorgeous disguise of the Lord-Lieutenant’s livery, if the 
priests thought that every time they screened an assassin 
they were making some faint contribution to the great 
cause of the restoration of the Temporal Power, then Ireland 
would be something like what Sicily is as painted by the 
deputy Tasant. 


Ministers both past and present protested that the very 
black picture drawn by this deputy was not a true picture. 
They denied that innocent persons had been condemned ; 
they asserted their belief in the general honesty of those 
who had served them in Sicily. But the impression created 
in the Chamber by the accusations to which it had listened 
was too strong to be shaken. It was thought that there 
could not be so much smoke without fire, and the abstract 

robability was very strong that the blacker a picture was of 
Bicily the more likely it was to be true. The objection to the 
Ministerial Bill raised by the speech of Tasani was not 
without force. The Ministry proposes to give its agents 
very exceptional powers, one of the chief of which, if the 
Bill carries out what was foreshadowed last autumn, is the 
power of seizing on suspected persons and sending them 
out of Sicily to prisons on the mainland. It is very 
natural to ask who is to exercise this power. If the 
Maffia really has the strength which Tasani ascribed to it, 
and can by its secret machinery control the action of the 
Government, the Bill might do no more than afford a 
ready means of sending into exile and misery those 
against whom the members of the Maffia happen to bear a 
grudge. The law would furnish the tyrants of the 
country with a new instrument of oppression, and the 
state of Sicily would be, if possible, worse than it is now. 
But, on the other hand, the worse things are shown to be 
in Sicily the greater and clearer is the necessity that the 
Government should do something. It canrfot content 
itself with saying that it has been proved to be utterly 
incapable of governing. There may be depths of depravity 
in Sicily of which even the Government is ignorant, and, 
if so, the sooner the worst is known the better. The 
Ministry, therefore, consented toa Committee of Inquiry into 
the state of Sicily, but at the same time it announced 
that it must persist with its Bill, No Ministry 


with any self-respect could have done otherwise, and, high 
as party feeling is now raging in the Chamber, it is to be 
hoped that the Bill in some shape or other may be carried. 
Every attempt to introduce order into so anarchical a 
country as Sicily must be an experiment; but itis by no 
means impossible that the present experiment may be a 
successful one. It is a mere question on which side there 
is to be the preponderance of terror. Is the law to be 
more dreaded than the Maffia, or the Maffia than the law ? 
Most people, even Sicilians, rather endure secret societies 
of assassins than like them, and if once the Maffia is shown 


to be vulnerable, its spell will be broken. The Italian 
Government has one great advantage to yo with. It 
can thoroughly rely on the troops it sends to Sicily, and a 


Government that can rely on its troops is very powerful 
when it makes up its mind to put down brigandage at any 
cost. The real danger is, perhaps, not so much that the 
Italian Government may fail if it tries its best to conquer 
the Maffia, as that some political change may occur before 
the trial has been fairly made, and that a new Ministry in 
search of popularity may undo the work of its pre- 
decessor. 


THE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS BILL. 


—— debate on the Agricultural Holdings Bill will 
have allayed the apprehension which was at one time 
entertained of a formidable agitation. The differences of 
opinion which were expressed bore no relation to party 
divisions. Mr. Kyatcusutt-HuGEssex, who commenced 
the debate after Mr. DisragLi’s conventional opening, was 
answered by Lord Hartinetoy. Mr. Lowe, Lord Gzorcs 
CavenpisH, and Sir W. Barrretor concurred in disap- 
proval of any legislative interference with the tenure of 
land; and Sir W. Barrreot took occasion to reprove Lord 
Dersy for the solitary deviation into rhetorical nonsense 
which has been so repeatedly used as an argument against 
the absolute ownership of land. One of the most thorough- 
going supporters: f the Bill was Mr. Pett, who is both a 
tenant-farmerand an acknowledged representative ofhis class. 
Mr. Cuaptty, as a large landowner in Lincolnshire, spoke 
with authority on the effect of the custom which has sug- 
gested the main enactments of the Bill; but he objected to 
the twelve months’ notice which is perhaps Mr. Disraeui’s 

ersonal contribution to the measure. The opposition of 
Sir G. CampBELL, who maintains that there can be no property 
in land, and of Mr. Downrnc, who is an Irish Home Rule 
member, was not alarming to the Government; yet the 
whole course of the discussion tended to confirm a doubt 
whether any legislation was necessary or is likely to be use- 
ful. Many speakers expressed an opinion that the provi- 
sions of the Bill, if they become generally operative, will 
cause a rise in rents; and the abolition of the test of in- 
creased letting value which had been introduced in the 
Honse of Lords was generally approved. Mr. Lows, though 
he was taunted by Mr. Warp Hunt with his want of special 
knowledge, gave forcible expression to the belief and con- 
viction of the great body of landlords both within and 
without the walls of Parliament. Mr. Disragxi has reason 
to be satisfied with the fidelity of his supporters; but he 
has not established an additional claim to their confidence. 
Heroic professions of devotion to a principle without 
regard to its possible consequences impress proprietors 
less sensibly than the familiar figure of the thin edge of 
the wedge. 


Mr. DisraEti was probably the real author of the Bill; 
and in undertaking to conduct the measure through the 
House of Commons he perhaps wished to convince the tenant- 
farmers that the Government offered them a substantial 
benefit. Since the first introduction of the Bill the Ministers 
cannot fail to have discovered that it has caused serious un- 
easiness to many of their supporters. Any legislative inter- 
ference with the relations between landlords and tenants 
points in the direction of restraint on freedom of contract. 
Permissive Bills purport to establish principles which are 
nevertheless supposed not to be universally applicable. 
Until lately Corporations were not compelled to adopt the 
powers and duties conferred on governing bodies by the 
Sanitary Acts; and in some cases they availed themselves 
of their freedom of choice to avoid trouble and expense. 
Even Sir Witrriv Lawson proposes to tolerate public- 
houses where they may be approved by a local majority of 
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ratepayers. Sanitary legislation has at last become 
compulsory; and there can be no doubt that the 
temperance agitators would insist on the general prohibi- 
tion of the sale of liquor if their doctrines had once 
been partially sanctioned by Parliament. The Agricultural 
Holdings Bill is not, strictly speaking, permissive, inas- 
much as definite action is necessary to exempt a contract 
of lease from its operation. The promoters of the measure 
assume that the system of compensation which they intro- 
duce is intrinsically equitable. The only difference between 
the Ministerial Bill and the amendments which are to 
be proposed in Committee is that Mr. Disraswi is not 
prepared in all cases to supersede freedom of choice. 
It may be taken for granted that landowners in general, 
though they may not be prepared to oppose their 
own friends or to withhold a plausible concession, ex- 
tremely dislike the moral pressure which is the main pur- 
pose of the Bill. Most of them are conscious of a just 
and liberal conduct of their relations with their tenants ; 
and all of them dread with good reason the wild theories 
of the character of landed property which may perhaps 
derive a certain amount of countenance from the proposed 
legislation. It was Mr. Disraeu’s business to reassure 
the landlords, and at the same time to take credit with the 
tenants. 

The common complaint that the present state of the law 
prevents the application of capital to the cultivation of 
land is founded on insufficient evidence. It may, indeed, 
be argued that insecurity must discourage enterprise ; but 
either the result is not consistent with the theory, or the 
security, though it may not be legally valid, is found 
sufficient in practice. The quality of cultivation varies 
more directly with the climate and the soil than with the 
conditions of tenure. High farming answers best on good 
land ; and it is only possible on large farms. Probabl 
the best cultivation in England is to be found in the - 
jacent counties of Lincoln and Norfolk; and the advocates 
of compulsory compensation often adduce as evidence in 
favour of their doctrine the efficacy of the Lincolnshire 
custom. The argument would be more forcible if 
Norfolk, in which no similar custom prevails, were 
not as prosperous as Lincolnshire. It is true that 
the tacit understanding between landlord and tenant 
may in some sense be regarded as equivalent to a 
custom. The difference is, that reciprocal confidence 
can scarcely become the subject of bargain and sale. The 
custom which prevails in parts of Sussex has been gener- 
ally condemned by competent judges as injurious to the 
tenants themselves. The provisions of the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill are not inequitable; but some critics assert 
that the new law will give an artificial advantage to capi- 
talists, and render it more difficult for industrious labourers 
to rise into the rank of farmers. The apprehension is pro- 
bably unfounded, but it illustrates the uncertainty which 
attends experiments in economical legislation. The land- 
owners, who with few exceptions dislike the Bill, are infiu- 
enced by a natural instinct; but it is at least possible that 
one of its results may be a rise of rents where the customary 
rate has been below the real value of the land. Fortu- 
nately changes of tenancy are rather the exception than 
the rule, especially under landlords who are rich enough 
to be liberal. 

The argument in favour of compulsory legislation which 
is founded on the alleged expediency of promoting pro- 
duction is at the same time questionable in principle 
and doubtful in the assumption of fact. Although it 
would be rash to affirm as a universal proposition the 
maxim of non-interference, it is not as a general rule 
desirable that legislation should concern itself with the 
direct encouragement of any branch of industry. Even 
if it could be proved that any project of law tended to 
increase the supply of corn or of cattle, it is possible 
that the result might involve a diversion of labour and 
capital from more profitable occupations. Under a system 
of free imports the production of any commodity which 
can be exchanged’ for two bushels of wheat is, if the 
labour and cost are in both cases equal, twice as advan- 
tageous as the growth of one bushel. There can be 
little doubt that the subdivision of large estates into 
small freeholds would both increase the gross produce 
of the land and diminish the net profit of culti- 
vation. The community at large has an _ interest 
in the augmentation of every kind of wealth; but, 
on the whole, it is found better to rely on the cogency 
of private interest than to compel men to accumulate 


riches. It is only when established customs are demon- 
strably wasteful and injurious both to public and private 
interests that legislation can be prudently attempted. 
Recent relaxations of the disabilities of limited owners are 
clearly expedient, inasmuch as strict entails tend to tie up 
land in a kind of mortmain. Further progress in the same 
direction may perhaps effect a satisfactory compromisé 
between the supporters and the opponents of the system of 
settled estates. Any measure which has for its object the 
emancipation of the actual possessor of land facilitates 
freedom of contract. Rights of ownership can only be 
prospective and posthumous at the expense of the living 
who are practically subjected to the control of the dead. The 
alleged reasons for protection of occupiers against owners 
are of a different character. 

The Government is well advised in altering the 
standard of compensation which was adopted by the House 
of Lords. It would be both difficult and invidions to de- 
termine the proportion of an increased rental which might 
be due to the expenditure of the outgoing tenant. As long 
as land continues to increase in value, rents will generally 
be raised after a prolonged occupation, and the new 
bargain will depend on more permanent considerations 
than the value of the manure or artificial food which may 
have been used on the farm within two or three years. 
With or without alterations, it had become necessary to 
proceed with the Bill. Proposals of compulsory legisla- 
tion might have become more formidable if the Govern- 
ment had withdrawn its own modest proposal. The regular 
supporters of the Government will be the less disposed to 
waver in their allegiance to Mr. Disragi when they see on 
the other side Mr. Fawcett and Sir Even 
if they privately hold that it was imprudent to provoke the 
controversy, they prefer the Government’ Bill to the pro- 
posed amendments. At one time it seemed possible that a 
section of the party might, in deference to constituents, 
vote unwillingly against freedom of contract; but the West 
Suffolk election has shown that the farmers have no inten- 
tion of revolting against their accustomed leaders. The 
unanimity of the House of Lords had previously reassured 
hesitating members. Any serious alteration, even if it 
were adopted against the wish of the Government, would 
cause the immediate withdrawal of the Bill. The loss or 
postponement of the measure would in itself matter little ; 
but it is undesirable that a grievance once admitted to 
exist should remain unredressed as a pretext for ayitation. 


BURMAH. 


fe inability of Eastern potentates to derive permanent 
benefit from that experience which is proverbially the 
teacher of fools has often induced an apprehension of re- 
newed hostilities where one lesson should have sufficed. 
Twice in the last century did our armies assemble before 
Seringapatam. Twice have the Sikh chiefs and soldiery 
contended with us in a struggle for independence, and even 
for empire. The death in retirement of the able engineer 
to whom was in a great measure due the victory of 
Goojerat at one extremity of the Empire, and the de- 
struction of Burmese stockades at the other, have lately 
reminded us that our tenure of Pegn is not a quarter of a 
century old. And, until within the last few days, there was 
no knowing to what lengths folly and presumption might not 
carry a ruler who wields what the American missionary, 
Dr. Jupson, truthfully described as “an unmitigated 
“despotism of the sternest character.” Even with the 
reassuring scraps of intelligence imparted by the tele- 
grams of this week, thereis always an uncertainty as to . 
how far promises of amendment will be kept. Nothing 
is easier for a sovereign, when confronted with an 
envoy who is backed by the unseen force of a civilized 
administration and a well-equipped army, than to be pro- 
fuse in apologies, explanations, compliments, and verbal 
guarantees. And for the same monarch, when the fear of 
immediate consequences has passed away, it is equally 
easy to keep the letter of a stipulation and to break its 
spirit, to conjure up unforeseen obstructions, to invent 
excuses which it is next to impossible to gauge, and to 
rely on the temper of his people or the very changes of 
the climate as reasons for not doing what only required a 
wave of the hand or a nod of the head. Not much more 
than a month ago we showed how the King of Burman 
had cleverly eluded the promises made to the Govern- 


ment of India in 1862 and again in 1867. On the present 
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occasion it is desirable to point out the means which 
could be brought to bear on the Court of Ava, either in 
order to exact reparation for any past insult, to define our 
boundary, or to secure for our subjects.in Pegu and for the 
traders of Rangoon that amount of protection in their 
lawful dealings which they have aright to expect. To this 
end the series of minutes recorded by Lord Datuovusie 
during the seeond Burmese war of 1852 will be found 
literally invaluable as a storehouse of facts. 


The first Burmese war, be it remembered, lasted two years 
and cost ten millions of money. The second war was over in 
little more than six months, ineluding the invasion, the 
contest, the retention of territory, and the organization of 
civil agency, at a cost of one million and a half. Putting 
aside our increase of experience, our greater readiness in 
emergencies, and our advancement in the use and applica- 
tion of material resources during the period from 1824 to 
1852, a great deal of the difference in results must be 
ascribed to mismanagement by one of the feeblest of ad- 
ministrators, and to action by one of the most undaunted 
and vigorous of proconsuls, As often happens in the 
writings.of men gifted with an unusual degree of sagacity 
and penetration, every argument that could now be 
advaneed for or against our annexation of the upper 
valley of: the Irrawaddy seems to have been reviewed 
and disposed of by Lord Dazxousiz, just twenty-three 
years ago. A part of the Hnglish press and the Secret 
Committee. were then discussing the possibility of an 
advance on ra, and. almost the whole of the 
Indian press. was clamorous for this step, The Governor- 
General's reasoning was unanswerable. Amarmy, he showed, 
could not be conveyed entirely by waterto the capital. A 
steam flotilla, during the rains, might carry ammunition, 
provisions, and possibly a compact foree of some three 
thousand men, without ever: landimg a single soldier or 
without stopping, except during: the hours of the night. 
But the river is not navigable in its upper-waters during 
the dry season, for vessels of any dranght, and it is apt to 
fall rapidly.at the close of the rains. It would be indis- 
pensable that a seeond column should mareh through the 
country by land. Roads there were none. Carts were 
scarce; buffaloes of no use exeept for tillage; and not less. 
than three hundred elephants, to which swamps and rice- 
fields, streams and jungles are no impediments, would be 
as indispensable as they ever could have been to a Cartha- 
ginian general. The risks of exposure and sickness would 
have tdbe taken into account. And all these dangers must 
be encountered and these difficulties overcome for the sake 
of a tract of country which, as regards productiveness, 
population, or permanent demarcation of an Imperial 
frontier, was not worth the taking. The occupation of 
Pegu gave us the command of the whole seaboard. That 
province was even then friendly, accessible, fertile, and 
capable of rapid and indefinite improvement. Having then 
the “kernel of the Burman Empire,” what need had we to 
expend treasure or to risk life forthe sake of encumbering 
ourselves ‘‘ with an armful of worthless. rind”? There is 
not a single one of the above reasons which would not 
apply to any present or future advance on the capital, or 
to any further acquisition of Burmese territory, with but 
one deduction. And this Lord Datnovsie himself would 
have been the first to admit. It is simply that half the 
-obstacles, and more than half the dangers, have been re- 
moved by the secure basis of operations which we now 
possess in Pegu. From the port of Rangoon and the 
stations of Prome and Thayet-Myoo a compact and dis- 
ciplined. force could be despatched to the capital at far 
less expense than at the time of primary occupation. The 
best authorities compute the distance from the last station 
at 250 miles. But this is all that. can be said. That 
the upper Irrawaddy is as undesirable and. unremune- 
rative a property as ever; that we do not want any 
further extension of frontier in any direction; that the 

nent occupation of Amarapoora is as little to be 
thought of as that of Cabul or Candahar ; that we have no 
desire to be brought into contact. with wild frontier tribes, 
ignorant.of the laws and customs of civilized States; that 
the development of an overland. commerce with Western 
China by cession or conquest is a dream.whieh may be left 
by responsible statesmen to enthusiastic Presidents of 
Chambers of Commerce; and that we have another duty 
to the people and princes of India than to squander 
their revenues on useless telegrapli wires and un- 
yemunerative railroads in the direction of Momein and 
Talifoo—these considerations may all represent genuine 


statesmanship and true policy. Lord Datnovusie’s reasons 
for stopping short at Toonghoo and Meaday are, in this 
sense, just as well grounded and as forcible as ever. But 
there can be no doubt that his valuable Burmese legacy 
would enable Lord Nortnsrook, in one-half the time and 
at one-quarter the expense, to startle the Kiye out of his 
self-possession by the sudden appearance at his palace- 
gates of the armed diplomatist, whom the most vicious or 
the most wayward of tyrants cannot but choose to hear. 

There is another engine of compulsion and restraint 
which we rather wonder has not been ostensibly brought 
forward. A certain article of such universal consumption 
exists in Burmah that it may be termed a. necessary food 
or a daily condiment. The Burmese call it ngapé. We 
have heard it described as a preparation of highly-salted, 
half-decayed, and wholly unpalatable fish. It must be im- 
ported from the seaboard. By stopping it in transit to 
Independent Burmah, the Viceroy may always have it in 
his power to demonstrate the force inherent in petty 
matters, when well managed, to bring about grave political 
results. It may be, however, that the diplomatic skill of 
Sir D. Forsyru, the influence of relatives or counsellors, 
and a conviction of the gravity of a. third contest with an 
invincible enemy, will induce the Kine to keep his word. 
But our opinion of the power of the Indian Government 
to occupy the capital and dictate our own terms in one 
vigorous and decisive campaign, now or under any future 
contingency, will remain exactly the same. We do not 
expect that ourenvoy will be insulted to his face. Nor are 
we likely to see him return with a golden umbrella and a 
whole bevy of Burmese scholars to be educated, by the 
Krye’s desire, in the language and literature of Europe. 
However favourable the recent messages may appear, we 
should be rather apprehensive that the Kine, may play 
the usual game of baffled intriguers who promise largely 
and perform nought. But a deliberate review of past 
Burmese politics, aided by the reports of commercial ex- 
plorers and diplomatic agents, leaves us in no doubt that 
the whole Burmese Empire could be overrun by a com- 
petent commander with far less effort than it cost us to 
reach Coomassie. A fleet of gunboats, some regiments of the 
line, with Sikh auxiliaries, Madras regulars, and the newest 
engines of destruction, would prove, not for the first 
time, that swamps and jungles have ceased to be strong- 
holds on which barbarian tyranny can long rely. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF TURKEY. 


ress reeent debate on the condition of Turkey was con- 
ducted by speakers well acquainted with the subject ; 
and there was an approximate coincidence of statement and 
opinion. Mr. Yorke, Mr. Baxter, and Mr. Bruce agreed, 
notwithstanding some shades of difference, in their descrip- 
tion of the lamentable condition of the Empire. Mr. 
Bourke qualified the general impression by the just remark 
that Turkey, with all its faults, has in some respects im- 
proved during forty or fifty years. The Christians enjoy 
theoretical equality with the Mahometans; and in practice 
they are exposed only to local and occasional persecution. 
There is a strong navy and a considerable army ; and rail- 
ways have been liberally projected and partially constructed. 
Mr. Bourke was, as he reminded the House, restrained by 
official propriety from commenting too strongly on the 
domestic affairs of a nominally independent Power. Mr. 
Yorxe himself, although he is an independent member, was 
perhaps injudicious in quoting Mr. Brassgy’s accounts of the 
personal extravagance of the Suttay. He was certainly right 
in his contention that discussions on Turkish misgovernment 
are better suited to diplomatic correspondence than to Par- 
liamentary discussion. It is well known that a principal 
source of Russian influence is the countenance which the 
Russian Ambassador at Constantinople affords to the 
Surran’s project of changing the order of succession. 
Mr. Yorke judiciously abstained from commenting on a 
subject which could not be noticed without offence. If 
there were any definite object to be attained, Turkish sus- 
ceptibility might perhaps be disregarded; but the English 
Parliament and Government are powerless to redress avy of 
the evils which may be eloquently denounced. The decay 
of Turkey, which proceeds simultaneously with some 
nominal improvements in the national institutions, is chiefly 
attributed, in an essay generally supposed to have been 
written by Mr. Pauerave, to the introduction of a French 


| system of centralization, and to the consequent destruction 
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of the power of the provincial aristocracy. It is evidently 
impossible to interfere with a social revolution conducted 
on the most approved principles of modern Liberalism. 
Corrupt Pashas, oppressive tax-gatherers, and fanativs such 
as those who have frequently disturbed public order in 
Damascus will not be suppressed either by debates in 
the House of Commons or by Foreign Office despatches. 

Mr. Yorkz’s elaborate speech tended to establish several 
propositions which may perhaps be true and consistent 
with one another, but which are, as a whole, not satis- 
factory. He undertook to show that Turkey is subject to 
gross maladministration, that the Government is approach- 
ing to insolvency, and that the malignant influence of 
Russia is dominant at Constantinople. At the same time 
he quoted CnatHam and Patmersron as authorities for 
the doctrine that the independence of Turkey is essential 
to the security and greatness of England. In another part 
of his speech Mr. Yorke seemed to hold that debts due to 
English capitalists ought to be collected in extreme cases 
by force. Lord Patmerston had once reserved the right 
to make the claims of English subjects a cause of war, and 
Lord Russet had, in a characteristic message by telegraph, 
demanded immediate payment of a debt. When foreign 
loans were comparatively rare, it may perhaps have seemed 
reasonable that the Government should intervene to 
protect an English creditor, as if he had been deprived by 
an independent Government of any kind of tangible pro- 
perty ; but since Honduras and other States have learned to 
borrow money, insolvency and repudiation ought to be re- 
cognized by every lender as contingencies which may pos- 
sibly affect his principal, as they have already raised the 
rate of interest. No Minister would be justified in enforcing 
by the despatch of a squadron or a vessel the payment of 
aloan. Turkey, with all its faults, is more scrupulous and 
more punctual than Spain; nor has it yet resorted to the 
measures which have been adopted to defeat the claims of 
creditors by Austria, by Italy, and by some of the States of 
the American Union. The accumulation during nineteen 
years of peace of adebt of 150,000,000/. is not a commend- 
able proceeding ; but the revenues of Turkey are sufficient to 
meet existing liabilities ; and if capitalists choose to advance 
farther sums, they will only have themselves to blame fer 
any loss which may ensue. Some part of the loans must, 
after every deduction on account of waste, fraud, and ex- 
travagance, have been applied to useful purposes. 

It is difficult to jadge how far the vague religious autho- 
rity which is attributed to the Suran affords an additional 
reason for cultivating his friendship. There is no doubt 
that Mahometans are strongly influenced by their religion ; 
and it may perhaps be true that advice from Constantinople 
has a certain weight in the remoter Hast. According to 
Mr. Yorke, a Turkish emissary recommended loyalty to 
the Mahometans of Calcutta; and he might have added 
that from more distant regions the AraLik GuazeE lately 
sent to the SuLTAN an envoy, who afterwards returned to 
Yashkend in company with the English Mission. If grati- 
tude affects national policy, every Turkish statesman ought 
to use any authority which he may exercise in favour of 
the only Power which has been constant in its good 
will and good offices to Turkey. Mr. Baiiie Cocnraye 
quoted a portion of a dying message in which Fuap Pasna 
urged on the Suntan the expediency of relying on the 
English alliance. The document, which is published at 
length in a pamphlet by Mr. Faruey, is in the highest 
degree remarkable, if it is genuine. The successors of 
Fuap have perhaps only abandoned his policy because they 
received no effective support from England. When Russia, 
having secured the support of Germany, ostentatiously 
repudiated the Treaty of Paris, the Porte voluntarily 
undertook to share in any resistance to the encroachment 
which might be made by the English Government. 
Another Ambassador might probably acquire the influence 
of Lord Srratrorp pe Repcuire if he were authorized 
to promise in all contingencies active support against a 
foreign enemy. As Turkey becomes relatively, if not 
absolutely, weaker, while England withdraws more and 
more completely from intervention in European politics, 
the Turkish Government finds temporary relief in accepting 
the suspicious patronage of Russia. No Turkish Minister 
is deceived as to the ultimate designs of the hereditary 
enemy of Turkey. Some Turkish statesmen may think 
it useless to persevere in a struggle against fate; 
and the baser sort may probably occupy themselves in 
amassing Official fortunes which, if one of the speakers in 
the debate was well informed, are not invested in Turkish 


Bonds. It is not known whether Lord Dersy is, like some of 
his predecessors, prodigal of good advice. He has no power 
to interpose any more effectual check to the decadence of 
Turkey. Mr. Cartwricut offered the only novel or practical 
contribution to the debate, in the suggestion that, instead of 
maintaining the Imperial power at Constantinople, the Eng- 
lish Government should encourage Roumania and Servia 
to complete the independence which they have practically 
secured. As both States are already exempt from the in- 
terference of the Porte in their domestic affairs, it might 
seem expedient that they should be allowed to conduct 
their own international relations. It is understood that the 
English Ambassador discountenanced the pretension of the 
Roumanian Government to conclude a commercial treaty 
with Austria. It may be true that England had no selfish 
interest in maintaining,the paramount authority ; but it was 
impossible to reconcile the claim of independence with the 
provisions of existing treaties; and the Turkish Govern- 
ment was willing to sanction the proposed treaty if its own 
right was formally acknowledged. ; 

It may perhaps hereafter become necessary to withdraw 
the protection which has now for several generations been 
accorded to Turkey, but there is great risk and difficulty 
in reversing a long-established system of policy. Among 
the Christian races and sects no competent successor can 
be found to the ruling race, The kingdom of Greece has. 
acquired neither consideration nor influence, and the Sla- 
vonic population is divided and scattered. If the Porte is. 
disposed to take advice, it may perhaps profit by the counsels 
of friends and opponents in the debate; but the House of 
Commons, not excepting the members who took part in 
the discussion, felt that the most instructive speeches 
tended to no definite result. The disinclination of the 
Government to pledge itself to any course of conduct was 
indicated by Mr. Disraeti’s silence. Mr. Bourke dis- 
charged with much tact and discretion the task of depre- 
cating unseasonable criticism and impracticable recommen- 
dations. The intervention of the Prime Minister would 
have given too much importance to the debate. It is 

rhaps proper that Parliament should not wholly neglect 
 peien affairs, but in general its attention is more profit- 
ably devoted to domestic questions which can be solved by 
legislation. Denunciations of the errors of other Govern- 
ments are always invidious, and for the most part barren 
of results. 


THE REVIVALISTS AT ETON. 


ps Bsa could be more characteristic of the spirit in 
which the American Revivalists have conducted their 
operations, and the expedients to which they owe such 
success as they have achieved, than the attempt which 
has just been made to secure additional notoriety by 
entrapping the grave authorities of a public school into 
an apparent patronage of the movement. Experts in the 
management of popular amusements are well aware of 
the advantage of keeping themselves or their exhibitions 
constantly before the public ; and when other means begin 
to fail, some striking incident is occasionally invented for 
reviving the excitement. It does not much matter what it 
is; anything will do if it only makes people talk. When 
the mountebank undertook to pack himself into a pint bottle, 
he probably calculated that the curiosity which would be 
aroused would give fresh zest to his more commonplace 
performances. ‘I'he threatened invasion of Eton by Messrs. 
Moopy and Sayxey is quite of a piece with their theatrical 
placards, announcing “ All Full,” ‘‘ Positively Last Week,” 
and the organized puffery and lavish advertisement with 
which they have all along endeavoured to arrest attention. 
Whatever might be the result of an attack upon Eton, it 
was tolerably certain that it would create a stir. If per- 
mission to preach to the pupils were refused, the evan- 
gelists would have an excellent opportunity of representing 
themselves as martyrs to religious bigotry and aristocratic 
intolerance. On the other hand, if the authorities were weak 
and yielding, the Revivalists would be able to point to Eton 
as a crowning proof of their universal conquests. Any way, 
Moopy and Sankey would be in everybody’s mouth. As it has 
happened, they have been baffled in their original attempt ; 
but they have certainly succeeded in adding greatly to their 
notoriety. Of course nobody will dispute the right of 
Messrs. Moopy and Sankey to preach and sing wherever 
they can get a room or a tent for their performances; and 
if they had gone down to Eton in the ordinary way and 
taken their chance of such an audience as they might 
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attract, including scholars as well as others, no objection 
could have been raised. But what was attempted was 
something very different ; it was, in fact, nothing less than 
to get at the Eton boys under the cover and sanction 
of their superiors, and to make use of the reputation of an 
ancient and honoured institution as a new advertisement 
to tickle the public with. 


The story of the preliminary negotiations on the subject 
is, as far as it has been revealed, a very curious one. 
When it came out that Mr. Grapstonz was somehow or 
other at the bottom of the affair, the series of mystifications 
and misunderstandings which had arisen was probably 
thought to be sufficiently accounted for by those who remem- 
bered that eminent statesman’s singular power of making 
plain things dark and simple things complicated. But it 
appears that in this instance Mr GtapsToNE was more 
sinned against than sinning. Mr. Granam states that he 
asked Mr. Giapstone to give him an introdaction to Dr. 
Gooprorp, as he desired to speak with him “ upon business 
“ connected with the College,” and Mr. GLapsTone readily 
assented. Mr. Granam omits to say how far he confided to 
Mr. Grapstone the designs which he had in view in regard 
to Eton; and instead of publishing Mr. Grapstone’s letter, 
which would be the simplest and most straightforward 
course, he gives a vague abstract of it in his own words. 
He asserts, however, that Mr. Gutapstone did not 
“describe, or express any opinion on, my application to 
“ Dr. Gooprorp.”” Most people will agree that, if Mr. 
Gtapstone was really acquainted with Mr. Granam’s 
scheme, he ought to have given Dr. GooprorD some 
warning on the subject. As it was, the Provost of 
Eton may be presumed to have first learned from Mr. 
Granaw’s lips the project which was contemplated, although 
the letter from Mr. Giapstone would naturally convey to 
his mind that the writer had discovered no impropriety in 
the application. Mr. Granam says that he and Mr. Hoce 
“distinctly, fully, and emphatically stated, first to the 
“ Head-Master, next to the Provost, and subsequently, at 
“the latter’s suggestion, to eighteen or twenty of the 
‘“* Masters, our whole object, intention, and plans.” It would 
appear, however, that the Provost formed a very inaccurate 
conception of what Mr. Granam had in view, and it may 
indeed be doubted whether the latter quite possesses the 
faculty of “ full and distinct” statement, though we readily 
believe in his power of emphasis. Dr. Gooprorp was led 
to suppose that it was not Messrs. Moopy and Sanxey, but 
Messrs. Granam and Hoee, who wished to preach; and it 
was on that understanding alone that he gave even a faint 
and partial approval. Dr. Hornsy seems to have got a 
step beyond the Provost, for he understood that it was 
Messrs. Moopy and Saykey who were to address the meet- 
ing, and he also gathered that there was to be only one 
short service, occupying not more than one hour, and 
that it was not to be repeated. On this ground he 
told the deputation that he saw no reason to place 
any special restrictions on the boys on the day chosen 
for the service. It was not till some days afterwards 
that it came to his ears that the Revivalists intended, 
not merely to pay a flying visit, but to spend some days 
at Eton, with a view to holding additional services, and 
that their regular exercises were to be supplemented by 
efforts to ‘‘ establish a closer intercourse with the boys ”—in 
other words, to put the lads through a course of “ inquiry.” 
Dr. Horxsy was afterwards assured that the original 
understanding would be adhered to, and on that condition 
he withdrew his interdict. As a matter of fact, only one 
service has been held, and that not at Eton, but at 
Windsor; but the change of place was necessitated by 
the action of the police, who declined to be responsible for 
a riot in the West Meadow, and the limitation of the 
experiment may perhaps have been due to a sense of pru- 
dence on the part of the Revivalists. If they had once got 
a footing in Eton they might have been tempted to prolong 
their stay there, and the erection of a large tent scarcely 
looks like a temporary arrangement for a single afternoon. 
Mr. Grauam, indeed, declares that he and his friend “took 
“care to state that the Head-Master and Provost had 
** distinctly declined to give official recognition or sanction 
“ to our plans” ; but it is easy to conceive how a statement 
of this kind might be made in a way which would suggest 
that it was intended only to screen the authorities from an 
inconvenient official responsibility, while leaving the im- 
pression that they were personally in favour of the project 
in question. At least this is, in point of fact, the impres- 
sion which seems to have been generally produced, and it 


is possible that Mr. Granam’s emphasis overpowered his 
distinctness. 


Dr. Horysy argues that, considering the amount of 
freedom which is allowed to Eton boys in other direc- 
tions, it would have been “an inconsistency, not to say 
“hypocrisy,” to curtail their liberty on this particular occa- 
sion; and he draws an alarming picture of the possible 
consequences of prohibiting the “ Brocas and all the ap- 
“ proaches to the boats and bathing-places for so long a time 
“as Messrs. Moopy and Sankey might choose to remain 
“encamped in our neighbourhood.” But there was not 
the slightest necessity for any restrictions of this kind. 
All that Dr. Gooprorp had to say was, that as Provost of 
Eton he had nothing to do with people like Moopy and 
Sankey, and that it would be a dereliction of duty on his 
part to compromise the institution which he represented’ 
by giving them the slightest countenance or encouragement 
in any shape whatever. When he went on to say that he 
would not forbid the boys to attend the service, he fell into 
the net which was spread for him. Dr. Horysy protests 
against a “‘ Head-Master being held to sanction all that he 
“does not forcibly prohibit’ ; but in point of fact both Dr. 
Gooprorp and Dr. Hornsy went much beyond merely re- 
fraining from forcible restraint. They allowed themselves to 
be drawn into relations with the Revivalists which undoubt- 
edly suggested the impression that they favoured the move- 
ment, and personally wished the pupils to attend. Any 
canvassing of the Heads or Masters of Eton on such a 
question was a glaring impropriety, and it is certainly 
amazing that it was even submitted to, far less encouraged, 
by the persons who were subjected to the impertinence. 
It may be said of Provosts and Head-Masters in these days, 
as of the Romans whose softness Cassius deplored, that 


Woe the while! their fathers’ minds are dead, 
And they are govern’d with their mothers’ spirits, 


or perhaps grandmothers’ spirits would be more correct. 
It has been justly observed that the old race of Provosts 
and Head-Masters would certainly have shown more 
courage and self-respect in resenting so impertinent an in- 
trusion. The shade of Keate must have had a severe 
twinge the other day. 


The Times, which has made itself the Jenkins of this 
movement for the degradation of religion, while it cannot 
attempt to deny that a mistake has been committed, pro- 
fesses to think that too much fuss has been made about it. 
In itself, no doubt, the incident is trivial and contemptible, 
and it may also be admitted that there is no place where 
Mr. Moopy’s ignorance, sensationalism, and vulgarity 
were likely to do so little harm as at Eton, where all 
the social and scholastic instincts are naturally arrayed 
against such a contamination. The importance of the 
question lies not in the character of the external influence 
brought to bear on the Eton boys in this particular 
instance, but in the peril of the precedent which the au- 
thorities have been weak enough to set. Where is the line 
to be drawn between such services as those of the American 
sereechers and any other form of violent and erratic pro- 
pagandism? In their own way Messrs. Moopy and Sankey 
outrage established proprieties almost as much as the 
Shakers or Jumpers. They cast off, if not the decency 
of raiment, at least the forms of educated English 
speech, of gravity and decorum in dealing with sacred 
things, and humble-minded reverence and awe in the 
presence of the great mysteries of human existence. 
Even those who think that there may be classes so dull 
and degraded as to require this kind of stimulant to move 
their sluggish brains must admit that Eton is not an 
appropriate place for such an experiment. And if it is 
suggested that in higher circles these services have found 
favour, the answer is that no class is born free from vulgar 
sentiment and the craving for sensational tickling ; but that 
it is at least not desirable to expose the growing manhood 
of the country to this morbid taint. Revivalism, as every- 
body knows, is only dram-drinking in another form; and 
boys should be a little older than those at Eton before 
they are treated to stimulants of this kind. There is, 
moreover, a peculiar wantonness in the insidious attack 
which has been made on this institution. Moopy and 
Sankey have all the world before them where to choose. 
There are vast areas both of mental and spiritual apathy 
and deadness to which they might perhaps not unprofitably 
apply their galvanic apparatus, but it is significant of the 
artificial character of their operations that they have 
made no serious attempt in any part of the country to 
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touch this benighted part of the population. Instead of 
this, they have devoted themselves mainly to the task of 
relieving the ennui of the middle and upper classes of 
society by the translation of the Scriptures into racy slang 
and comic or dramatic anecdote. In all these fields, how- 
ever, the Revivalists might have found sufficient scope for 
their labours without troubling Eton. But, like the pur- 
veyors of other pills, they thought it necessary to look 
out for a patient of distinction; and Eton was chosen as 
their Earl of ALpBoroucH. It is perhaps needless to con- 
tradict the misstatement, the responsibility for which rests 
at present on Mr. Kinnairp, of the result of the meeting of 
Governors of Eton on Tuesday last. Instead of “removing 
obstacles,” the Governors agreed in a very decided opinion 
as to the impropriety of allowing Eton to be subjected to 
such unseemly and dangerous influences; but it might 
perhaps be well that they should distinctly lay down such 
regulations as may prevent the possibility of any repetition 
of the scandal. Something of this kind is certainly re- 
quired to restore public confidence in the administration of 
the school. 


A REPUBLICAN IRRECONCILABLE. 


4 ibe Republicans of the old school have at length de- 
livered their attack upon the new French Constitution. 
M. Lovrs Bianc and M. Manprer Monrsav will some day 
die in the odour of consistency. As M. Lasoutaye happily 
said, they cannot bring themselves to forsake the ruins of 
1848 and 1793. The impracticable dreams of those two 
famous eras still make up their waking life. They cannot 
conceive that forms of government can be subject to change, 
or that when an experiment has twice failed, it may be well 
to modify the conditions under which it is tried for the 
third time. Both these deputies detect in the new Republic 
an imperfectly disguised Monarchy. The President is 
nominated for a long term, he may be twice re-elected, he can 
dissolve and prorogue the Chambers, he can insist upon 
the reconsideration of any newly-made law ; in short, he has 
all the attributes of a king except that his office is not 
hereditary. And this, as va Louis Buanc remarks, is a 
difference hardly worth speaking of in a country where for 
a century neither emperor nor king has ever handed on 
his Crown to a son. On the Republican theory, 
as it has hitherto been understood in France, these 
criticisms are perfectly well founded. The Executive 
under the Wallon Constitution is a very strong Exe- 
cutive. The founders of the new Republic have aimed 
at making the President the really Conservative force 
in the machine. Their justification for so doing is ly 
that the Republic could be had on no other terms. ith. 
out the co-operation of all the sections which compose 
the t Cabinet, the Government would by degrees 
have become a dictatorship. Marshal MacManon would have 
despaired of governing by the Assembly, and his sense of 
duty to France would have compelled him to go on govern- 
ing by some other means. M. Toten Bianc is probably of 
opinion that a dictatorship in name as well as in fact 
would have been preferable to a dictatorship in fact but not 
in name. He still believes that the Republic has only to 
meet its enemies face to face to be sure of overthrowing 
them in fair fight. He has not discovered that the Republic, 
in the sense which he attaches to the word, is hateful to the 
great majority of Frenchmen. Perhaps he does not regard 
this majority as having any title to the name of French- 
men. These miserable peasants, who grow their corn and 
press their grapes and make money and subscribe to loans 
and have no political ideas worth speaking of, are not even 
a part of the true nation. They are a mere dead weight 
upon France, and the government of the country must be 
carried on without reference to them. A younger school 
of Republicans has discovered that these peasants have to 
be reckoned with. If it is not always necessary to consult 
their wishes, it is never safe to disregard their fears. A 
Government which ventures to do this is sure to 
get into mischief. The distrust of the peasantry is 
always fatal in the long run, because it offers a stand- 
ing temptation to political adventurers to come forward 
to remove it. Perhaps, however, it is doing M. Louis Banc 
less than justice to assume that he does not see all this. 
His present attitude may be the result, not of any defect 
of intellectual vision, but of a sense of political morality 
which overrides his perception of facts. He would rather 
die with a Republic of the type he loves than live under a 
Republic of any other type. The choice is respectable, but 


it is in itself evidence of M. Louis Buanc’s total untitness 
for practical statesmanship. 

The impossibility of establishing the Republic on any 
other basis is not the only justification of the policy of the 
Conservative Republicans. M. Louis Buanc rests his objec- 
tion to the powers assigned to the President by the Public 
Powers Bill on the plea that anything that derogates from the 
sovereignty of the Legislature derogates from the sovereignty 
of the people. He has no conception of the nation apart from 
its elected representatives. M. Lasou.aye rightly defends the 
Public Powers Bill on the ground that the sovereignty of 
the people is protected rather than injured by the subdivision 
of the instruments through which it is exercised. The Legis- 
lature represents one aspect of the national sovereignty, the 
Judiciary represents another, the Executive represents a 
third. The confusion between the nation and its represen- 
tatives he regards as the ultimate source of tyranny. If 
the people can delegate their sovereignty to 750 men, they 
can delegate it to one man, and then the theory of Cexsarism 
is at once established. M. Lasoutayn’s doctrine finds no 
response in M. Louis Bianc’s mind. It is the theory of 
Constitutionalism, the theory of a balance of powers in the 
Government, and to the French Republicans of a former 
generation these ideas were perfectly hateful. To live 
under the rule of a single Assembly wielding absolute 
power, and uncontrolled by any influence outside itself, was 
their only notion of liberty, and as Governments framed 
on this model rarely lasted long enough to enable their 
founders to taste the pleasures of being ruled by a single 
and absolute Assembly of different views from their own, 
they had no opportunity of gaining enlightenment from 
suffering. They were oppressed in their proper turn, but 
it was by Governments of a different form. M. Louis. 
Bianc is doubtless of opinion that the example of 
Napoteon III. is sufficient to prove the danger 
of entrusting too much power to the Executive. 
But the conditions under which the President holds 
his office in the present Constitution are altogether 
distinct from those under which Napoxeon III. held 
a similar office. The President is in future to be 


elected by the Chambers, instead of by the nation, and he- 


may be elected three times over—that is, for twenty-one 
years in all. These two provisions remove all inducement 
to court the people at the expense of the Legislature. 
An official is naturally anxious to keep on good terms 
with the authority which has the power either to 
re-elect him or to elect some one else instead of him, 
and if this authority is the same that elects the Legislature, 
an obvious means of keeping on good terms with it will be 
to present himself as a more accurate and sensitive expo- 
nent of its will than the Legislature which nominally 
represents it. 
itself, no such temptation presents itself. If the President 
could not be re-elected, he might try to retain his power 
by a coup d'état ; but when all that his personal ambition 
demands can be secured without risk or trouble, provided 
that he does not lose the confidence of the Chambers, there 
is every chance that he will be content with the goods 
he has. These are probably some of the reasons which 
have led M. Gamserra to accept the Constitution which M. 
Lovis Banc is bent on rejecting. In all countries where 
society is stable, the Executive must possess a large amount 
of power, and if the powers originally granted to it are 
insufficient, it will always be tempted to enlarge them by 
irregular means. The best safeguard against this abuse is 
to concede adequate powers in the first instance, while 
making the retention of them dependent on the good will 
of the Legislature. 

M. Burrer has found in the assault of the extreme Repub- 
licans an opportunity of strengthening his own position. 
He accepted their speeches as an implied challenge of his 
statement on taking office, and dared them to make it good 
in an interpellation. It happens, however, that the Left are 
desperately afraid of an interpellation. If they could over- 
throw the Ministry and replace it by one more to their 
mind, they would of course be glad to doso. But they 
know perfectly well that the present Ministry is Marshal 
MacManon’s last step in the direction of Republicanism. 
If M. Burrer were driven from office, he would be replaced 
by the Duke of Brociir. The Right Centue, and even a 
portion of the Left Centre, would probably feel that the 
Government for the time being must be supported at least 
till after the dissolution, and the great aim oft the Right—the 
conduct of the elections by an anti-Republican Administra- 
tion—would thus be secured. In this event the last state of 


When this authority is the Legislature. 
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the Left would be worse than the first. They would have 
got rid of a Minister who genuinely wishes to. esta- 
blish a Republic of a certain kind, and have replaced 
him by a Minister who is only anxious to see a Republic 
of any kind proved to be an impossibility. M. Burrer 
had perhaps a second object in defining his position at the 
present time. He has all along determined to govern with 
the present Prefects, whether their antecedents are Royalist, 
or Bonapartist; and in order to carry out this resolution 
it is important that he shonld make them feel that they 
have nothing to gain by betraying him and cannot serve 
their immediate purpose better than by the return of a 
majority pledged to keep M. Burver in power. Their 
sympathies may lie with other Governments than the Re- 
public; bat they can only be gratified after a period of 
confusion which might he exceedingly damaging to 
their prospects. To be a Prefect under a Republic may 
be a poor thing in comparisou with being a Prefect under 
a King or an Emperor; but when the distinction between 
the two is the distinction between birds in the hand 
and birds in the bush, a prudent man will not allow his 
abstract preferences to interfere with his personal in- 
terests. This at least is the way of looking at things 
which M. Burger calculates on their adopting, and it is 
far from imprebable that his not too exaited estimate of 
administrative nature may turn out substantially true. 


THE NATAL CONSTITUTION. 


(PVHE Natal Consiitution, like the Constitutions of older 

and more famous States, is under repair. Sir Garner 
Wotsuey has gone out to superintend the passing of a Bill 
to eqrelize the nominated and elected elements in the Legis- 
lative Council. At present there are only five nominated 
members against fifteen elected members. If the Bill is 
adopted, ten more nominated members will be added to the 
present five. There was a time when this would have 
been thought a change in the wrong direction, and this 
opinion is still strongly, if not widely, held in the colony 
itself. In those days representative government was a 
word to conjure with. Like the elephant’s trunk or the 
steam hammer, it was supposed to be equally useful 
under the most opposite conditions, Even now there are 
political speculators in Natal who would like to import the 
whole machinery of Ministerial responsibility, and to set it 
to work in a@ community in which four thousand electors 
furnish inageneral] election “at least fifteen hundred voters.” 
Within these narrow bounds they would like to see the 
balance of parties disturbed and readjusted, Administrations 
taking office and laying it down again, and critical debates 
leading to decisive divisions. Happily alike for the colony 
and the mother-country, these delusions have no longer 
even a chance of shaping the policy of the Colonial Office. 
The Home Government know that it is less, not more, of 
the popular element that is wanted at Natal. Perhaps 
if the European population—sixteen thousand souls all 
told—had no neighbours, the Home Government might 
not feel so sure of its ground. The settlers might be 
allowed to mismanage their own affairs in their own 
way. But Natal has also a native population to the 
number of three hundred thousand. These natives 
are altogether unrepresented in the Legislative Council, 
and in the nature of things must long remain unrepre- 
sented. While this is the case no system of government 
can work well for the colony which does not give the Exe- 
cutive a very large voice in the composition of the Legis- 
lature. The acts of the Legislative Council may. vitally 
affect the interests of the natives, and if the natives show 
their dissatisfaction by taking up arms, it is to the Imperial 
Government that the colonists will look for aid. ‘The 


“ Council,” says an occasional Correspondent of the Times, 


“ has shown a remarkable aptitude for ill-considered legis- 
“ Jation as regards the natives, and a Protection Bill and 
* a Census Bill, both providentially disallowed by the Home 
“ Government, were a brace of measures which would 
“ probably have involved the colony in war.” An arrange- 
ment by which measures of this type would have no 
chance of passing the Legislative Council is an obvious 
improvement on an arrangement by which they are 
passed at Maritzburg and disallowed in London. 
Commonplaces about taxation and representation have 
no application to a state of affairs in which a litile 
handfal of Europeans claim to legislate for a large commu- 
nity of natives, whilc they are free from the inconvenience 


of having to defend themselves against the outbreak to which 
unjust legislation may give occasion. A Government 
which has to protect its subjects against the consequences 
of their acts is fully justified in retaining a controlling 
influence over the acts themselves. So long as the elective 
element in the Council amounts to three-fourths of the 
whole, this controlling influence is plainly wanting. The 
Government can only avoid being outvoted by allying 
itself with some section of the elected members. For the 
last few years, says the Times’ Correspondent, the Executive 
has contrived to retain the control of affairs by buying 
the support of the sugar-growers and coffee-growers on 
the coast. This “interest” only cares for politics 
as they bear upon coolie immigration, and it has sup- 
ported the Government in the Council on condition of 
having foreign labour liberally supplied to it. But, ac- 
cording to the same authority, matters have only been car- 
ried on in a discreditable and halting fashion. “There 
“ have been continual dead-locks; the councillors have 
“ refused to argue questions in their Chamber, and have 
* decided in caucus and voted in silence; supplies necessary 
“to carry on the affairs of the country have been with- 
“ held,” and, finally, by a ruling of the Speaker, votes given 
by the nominated members in favour of a Bill to amend 
the Constitution have been rejected on the ground that 
they had an interest in its passing. This last piece of in- 
solence seems to have been too much for the Colonial Office. 
The Law Officers of the Crown have been consulted, and 
have decided that the rejection of these votes was alto- 
gether wrong ; the Secretary of Stare has communicated 
this fact to the Governor; and Sir Garner WOLSELEY’s 
first act in opening the Legislative Council has been 
to request it to make such amendments in its rules 
“as, will effectually, prevent the recurrence of a similar 
mistake.” 

Sir Garner WoLsELEY’s speech is an ingenious justifi- 
cation of the proposed change in the. constitution of the 
Council from the settlers’ point of view. The resources of 
the colony greatly need to be developed. They cannot be 
tay a so long as men and money are kept away from 
Natal by the belief that life and property are not secure 
there. This belief will continue to be held until the Home 
Government and the Colonial Legislature have made up 
their differences, Communities cannot safely play the fool 
when the ruling race is but a handful in the presence of 
a subject race; and playing the fool is a pastime to which 
Natal has, politically speaking, been greatly given. At 
any moment injudicions legislation may involve the two 
races in war, A for this war the Home Government would 
be held answerable, however small might have been its 
share in bringing it about, The Qurey’s Ministers, says 
Sir Garnet WoLSELEY, are “convinced that the mother- 
“‘ country cannot either cast herself loose from the obli 
“ tion of affording protection to her own children sett. 
“amid a vast native population, or forget that the 
‘“‘ presence of that native population carries with it the 
“ grave responsibilities inseparable from the government 
“ of a mixed community.” Itis greatly to be desired that a 
majority of the Legislative Council should accept the change 
which Sir Garnet WOLSELEY recommends to them. Any 
one of the alternatives following upon their refusal would 
be highly embarrassing to the mother-country. England 
cannot even pretend to leave ber wayward children to 
themselves, though, if that course could be taken, the most 
factious councillor would at once be brought to. his knees. 
Even the druggist who has issued a political address to 
his customers six columns long would tremble at the 
thought of being left without the half-regiment of British 
troops which represents the ultimate security of the colo- 
nists against Kaffir attacks. Yet it would be difficult for 
the Home Government to impose a new Constitution upon 
Natal if the existing Legislature persisted in rejecting it. 
In that case Sir Garner Wo.seLey would probably try, the 
experiment of a general election ; but in so smalla:commnu- 
nity local passion is likely to run high, and the new. Legis- 
lative Council might conceivably be no better than the old 
one. The action of the Home Government in risking 
these possible inconveniences is justified by the fact that 
the inconvenience of avoiding them is equally great. If 
England neither leaves Natal to itself, nor insists upon 
having an effective control over its affairs, the inevitable al- 
ternative is to continue to govern a mixed community by 
means of a small and prejudiced minority belonging to one 
of the two races.of which the fixed community.is made up. 
It is plain that this is not a policy which England can con- 
tinue to pursue with justice to herself. If the Natal settlers 
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wish to be protected against the consequences of their 
own mismanagement, they must surrender the power of 
management by way of consideration money. The Times’ 
Correspondent believes that, “despite all violent utter- 
ances,” the ‘majority ‘both of the Council and the colo- 
nists are pared ‘toeoneede what ‘is asked of them. 
The ‘prosperity of the colony is ‘probably Gearer to the 
more substantial séttlers than the precise proportion of 
nominated-to elected ‘members in the Council,.and though 
the druggist and his allies will no douger be able to out- 
vote the Government. in a division, they will still be able to 
adorn the debate with that incisive ‘oratory which finds 
consolation in calling Lord Carnarvon a “bowling humani- 
“ tarian fanatic.” As the number of élected members ‘will 
not be lessened, ‘no vested interest will be injured by the 
change, while as ten more members ‘will have to be nonti- 
nated, the possible prospeet of getting 17s. 6d. a day may 
perhaps secure for the Bill the ‘support of ten times that 
number of influential colonists. 


= 


WHAT COMES ‘BY NATURE. 


“nro be a well-favoured man is the 
write and. read comes by nature.” Dogberry’s instruction to 
the watch-is or should be well enough known. But it is curious 
to see how many people, in petfect innocence no doubt, do for all 
practical purposes accept and act upon sundry parts of it in earnest, 
and especially on the-maxim above recited. And this may happen 
in several ways, aceording asthe humour shall take a man to con- 
strue the maxim disjunctively or conjunctively. For it may be 
held in the disjunctive that to write ‘alone or to read alone comes 
by nature, or both; or in the conjunctive, that to write and read, 
that is to write concerning what one has read, and for that p 

to read aright, comes by nature. As toreading merely, the error 
seems to be of little weight, seeing that it concerns no man but 
the reader himself. Nevertheless, we have at a former time adven- 
tured somewhat in support of the proposition that in the mere 
reading of books there is an art not to be neglected, if one would 
not lose time and and of this no more at. present. 
writing merely, the fallacy may be seen to flourish and abound 


among them novels and poems and the stories 


of their travels before they have learnt to put two sentences 
together with any tolerable skill. Of this examples are rife, inso- 
much that any table spread with new books in the ordinary 
fashion will scarce to furnish at the least one or two; 
and of this kind also it seems not to the purpose to 
say more at this time. But the third sort of error is the 
deépest of ‘all, and in general the most desperate—namely, that 
which takes reading and writing by way of a conjoined process to 
come by nature, and to need only the use of the alphabet and of 
the pen. Hence grows and is multiplied the tribe of amateur 
critics, amateur philosophers, amateur projectors, reformers of 
geometry, re-founders of astronomy (called of their ungrateful 
hearers in the vulgar tongue ciréle-squarers and earth-flatteners), 
demolishers of political economy, and such like; all those, in a 
word, who take upon themselves to discourse of special subjects 
without understanding them, and by whose means mankind are 
persuaded to'think themselves wronged whenever those who do 
understand’a matter confess that they do not know everything. 
These are the discounters of the millennium, the prescribers of 
universal remedies, and the strength and staple of Social Science 
Associations, Of the same tribe also, by their true lineage and 
nurture, if not by name, are those who have gazed so narrowly and 
curiously upon one thing as at last to understand neither that thi 
nor anything else. These be they which go about to lighten the worl 
with dark lanterns of erotehets and to discover strange conspiracies, 
from whom we —", learn that it is by no chance that the short- 
comings of Water ry drive the a of London to in- 
toxicating liquors, or that’the Court of nicery was devised by 
the Pope to suppress the common law and liberties of Englan 
But the t and-saddest thing to benoted is that against this 
last kind of error there would seém ‘to ‘be no assured safi > 
and that men are led astray ‘by its various forms whom, from their 
ublic character at least, one would judge least likely to fall. It 
good against the infection to have common sense. It 
is better to have a reasonable portion of humour withal, 
and still befter to have on one’s own account some real 
knowledge of some special subject, ‘however apparently re- 
mote from the matter in hand. For such know , if not 
encountered by other unfavourable conditions, is of great conse- 
in clearing the wits and sharpening the sight against con- 
‘usions and i tures. A -man ‘who has learnt to discern well 
between good and bad work, between competence and incompe- 
tence, in one kind, will'come by a sort-of instinct to perceive the 
like difference in other kinds, at least enough to put him on his 
. The shifts and devices of ignorance and inypudence -are 
all cast in one mould, and ‘he that knows ‘them in one-form is in a 
ir wal to know them in all. The lawyer is proverbially scep- 
tical. “His business forces, not merély upon his assent, but upon 
his active and ‘practical consciousness, the ing that there is 
oe so absurd in-fact but that you tan support it with some 
bulk of evidence, and nothing so perverse in law but that you 


ift of ‘fortune, but “to | 
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can maintain it with some’show of authority. The man 
of natural science, again, is accustomed to surprises, and 
past being frighted with false fire. The nature of things sets 
snares and pitfalls for his reason all day long, and "he must save 
himself and com his ends by methods even more subtle and 
vigorous than the lawyer’s. From theanalogies of his own science 
he can make a shrewd , though with the help of only a ve 
general knowledge, which way tliings are going’in another branc’ 
of science, or indeed in any matter where scientific ‘thought and 
the scientific handling of facts has a place. ‘So, indeed, it ought 
tobe; but there is no time without ‘startling exceptions to bear 
witness that it is not ‘so always. There was one who, after 
explaining the highest principies of ‘mathematics with almost 
unrivalled insight and felicity, and exposing the paradoxes of 
mathematical visionaries with infinite humour, was himself 
entangled in the most flat and ludicrous ox of our 
meration. ‘There is another, pledged to fame by the in- 
issoluble bond of an all but equal share in the discovery 
‘which has already become the most powerful instrument of 
modern scientific thought, who has given himself, bound hand 
‘and foot, to the same delusion. But these matters are graver than 
become us to dwell upon. ‘Let’us seek some slighter examples on 
which we may look with no more sadness than is by nature inci- 


_ dent to all contemplation. 


It was a very honest lawyer who discovered ‘two centuries ago, 
‘by applying an exact conveyancer’s interpretation to the Scriptural 
covenant, that under the new dispensation dying ‘was but a foolish 
practice which men persisted in by force of the habit they had 
acquired under the old; and for his own part he protested he meant 
todo no such thing; for which no less harmless than ineffectual in- 
tention the House of Commons expelled him. So that there is a pre- 
cedent of some antiquity to show that the law, or even the law and 
the gospel together, may lead a man to very odd philosophy. And as 
philosophy comes not by nature to add itself to the faculty of law, 
so we now have before us a proof that the faculty of medicine is 
not more favoured. Dr. Alfred Smee hes written a book which 
he calls 4 Natural System of Mental Philosophy. We believe that 
he has cultivated special knowledge, and therewith done good 
special work in other lines. But his philosophy isa truly striking 
specimen of that which comes by nature to a fairly ingenious mind 
not having any knowledge of what philosophy is or has been. The 
Natural System turns out to be, in short, and so far as one can 
apprehend any result at all, nothing else than a gross materialism 
tempered by frequent appeals to faith. In the same bock we find 
also the delusion that writing comes by nature so.plainly and so 
innocently expressed that, although we have left that part of our 
topic a little on one side, we can by no means pass over it. The 
author tells us that it is his custom “to write books, as it were, 
in the mind as [he moves] about in [his] ordinary avocations of 
life. When composed in the mind, it subsequently becomes a 
mere question of mechanical labour to transmit to paper those ideas 
when thought out.” The style.thus formed by a process of mere 
mechanical labour is, on the whole, the kind cf fruit one would 
expect from such gardening; it is an artless, disjointed sequence 
of sentences such as a clever child would produce, or as one finds 
in translations from primitive tongues. 

‘We may turn again to the faculty of law for another modern 
example of philosophy, and science too, coming by nature. One of 
Her Majesty's Counsel was pleased lately to demonstrate to the 
world that Mr. Darwin’s theory is a mere string of gratuitous 
assumptions ; and his capital ent was this, that however 
curious and divergent may be the varieties, of pigeons fer instance, 
which are produced in a measurable time under the eare and obser- 
vation of man, yet after all they remain essentially pigeons ; which, 
in truth, so far from being an answer to Mr. Darwin, is Mr. 
Darwin's argument itself, only re-stated in the disguise of a clumsy 
and inverted form, and with the addition of an unmeaning 
scholastic term. When a man trained in argument and evidence 
can thus use his adversary’s weapons to cut his own fingers, it 
cannot be denied that a person who is at least secure from gross 
blunders in one special subject may be visited with almost judicial 
blindness in another. If we descend from speculative regions like 
these to the beaten track of regular criticism, we shall find the 
same thing going on far more extensively. The kind of criticism 
we mean is that which aims at satisfying the fabulous person 
known as “ the general reader.” This creature, whom we recom- 
mend to Mr. Max Miiller as an interesting case of a living and 
growing, if not already full-grown myth, is an abstract sign and 
symbol of mental vices obscurely present, it is to be feared, in some 
measure and at some times, to the wisest of us, oftenmade manifest 
among the foolish, but never fully brought together in any one mortal. 
He loves to be told of ev ing and to be nothing, to 
taste all things and to digest nothing. The business of his life is 
to hear without understanding, and to utter the fruit of it in words 
without knowledge. In his own conceit nothing is too hard for 
him, and his judgment is the final and secure judgment of the 
world. The wisdom of the general reader may perhaps be said of 
all others to come by nature, for his abhorrence of special know- 
ledge is not an accident but a system. There is a great deal of 
criticism and miscellaneous writing afloat which seems designed to 
purvey for this taste. The chief requisites for suecess in the busi- 
ness are a moderate fluency of expression, anda firm belief that 
nothing is worth ing that cannot be learnt in ten niinutes, 
coupled, nevertheless, with-an equally firm assumption that it would 
be quite easy to learn all the rest if one chose. These universal 
instractors are skilful enough, as a rule, to avoid committing them- 
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selves in detail; sometimes, however, they stumble on a special 
subject unawares, and with edifying results. We have known one 
of them to light unadvisedly on a new book which incidentally 
stated some elementary facts of comparative philology ; these facts 
the luckless critic took for a new hypothesis of the author's, and as 
such presented them to the general reader with great solemnity. 
But it is not in literature that we must look for the flowers of 
natural criticism at their best. In those arts where not only good 
work, but the enjoyment of it, demands delicate perception and 
careful study, there is the voice of obtuse ignorance the loudest 
and the most confident. Where the qualified are least sure of their 
own judgment on moot points, thereis qualification theleast regarded. 
The world may be divided into those who are judges of art, those 
who think themselves such, and those who do not think about it 
at all; as for those who know there is something to be learnt, and 
desire to learn before they judge, their number is by comparison 
too small to count. It is a postulate of the general reader that 
every man who has seen a picture is entitled to criticize painting, and 
that every man who has seen a play is entitled to criticize acting. 
In this last matter indeed there is a depth of ignorance lower than 
we have yet sounded or can now goon to sound, for a vast number 
of persons are barely aware that acting is an art at all. But the 
forms of incompetence, innocent or culpable, are Protean, and one 
might never make an end of bearing witness against all the strange 
things that are done in the faith that to write and read comes by 
nature. We must even let them go by, as we are powerless to 
prevent them, and (still following Do; heh charge) “ presently 
call the rest of the watch together ”—that is, the few, if any there 
be, who are of one mind with us in this—and take such comfort 
as the rest of the sentence prescribes. 


PREACHING TO ENGLISHMEN. 


E have more than once, when speaking on the subject of 
sermons, ventured to express a wish that preachers would 
sometimes bear in mind that those to whom they are preaching are 
Englishmen. To be sure we were, a little time back, almost shaken 
out of that wish on finding an unlucky King of Egypt treated by a 
ge after a fashion which we should wish to see reserved for 
ings of t, and not extended to the very worst King of 
England. e subject has again been brought home to our mind 
by sermons preached on successive Sundays in two of the chief 
among English minsters. One of them was a discourse by no 
means to be despised, and it had at all events the merit that, 
though it could hardly be said to be addressed to Englishmen, it 
was at least not addressed to Jews. It sounded like an oration 
which might have been delivered ata Christian celebration—if 
such a thing can be imagined—of the Isthmian Games. We do 
not mean the Isthmian Games of Lord Palmerston—why Isthmian, 
rather than Olympic, Pythian, or Nemean, no man has ever yet ex- 
plained—but those true Isthmian Games which supplied St. Paul 
with a good many metaphors. It marks the difference, either 
between ancient and modern games or between ancient and modern 
religious discourses, that, while an apostle could thus draw illustra- 
tions from the race-course, a modern preacher could hardly venture 
todoso. We do not forget that the Greek games were essentially 
religious celebrations, and that, if they had lived on till medizval 
times, mediwval ingenuity would not unlikely have hit on some 
means of turning them about from the honour of the patron demon 
to that of some patron saint. If Poseidon was patron of the 
Isthmian Games, the apostle Bartholomew was no less distinctly the 
patron of the fair which was once held in his honour within the pre- 
cincts of his priory. Yet a preacher of the days when Bartholomew 
Fair still lasted would have found it as hard to use Bartholomew 
Fair as a source of edification in any other way than as a warning, 
as a modern preacher would find it to draw edification out of the 
Derby. Still we have the fact that St. Paul could draw edification 
out of the sports most familiar to his Corinthian converts, without 
in any way lowering the dignity of his subject. Our preacher 
then, starting from St. Paul's reference to the citizenship of 
Christians, their place as members of a community, delivered 
a discourse which would have been by no means out of 
place if it had been addressed to a congregation of Corin- 
thians. Now, as we have already hinted, we have Aryan 
prejudices which make us feel more at home in a congregation 
of Corinthians than in a congregation of Jews. "Pateoeal 
olians, Dorian conquerors, Roman colonists, are all kinsfolk 
more or less distant; and, supposing ourselves Corinthians of the 
age of St. Paul, Roman settlers in a Greek city, we should feel that 
we had some part and lot in the worthies both of Greece and of 
Rome; we should feel that our instructor did perfectly right in 
appealing to the great deeds wrought by the worthies of either 
race, by men nourished on the banks of the Eurotas as well as by 
men nourished on the banks of the Tiber. Nor do we in the least 
complain .of references of this kind being brought into a discourse 
addressed to an English congregation in an English church. The 
preacher, starting from St. Paul's references to the Christian Church 
as a commonwealth, and to Christian men as its citizens, went 
on to speak of the history and associations of that particular 
city to whose citizens St. Paul was actually writing ; nor did he fail 
to carry out his illustrations of corporate feeling somewhat more 
fully. At one moment indeed he seemed to be getting on ground 
purely English, when he made a passing allusion to feelings of 
this kind in a college and in a regiment. No doubt exactly the 


same corporate feeling might be found in a Greek philosophical 
school, in a Greek or a Roman army; a Roman legion, especially 
in the days of the Empire, had a most distinct corporate being, and 
probably awakened a stronger feeling of personal loyalty than the 
more distant and shadowy forms of the Roman Commonwealth 
and its Imperial head. But the particular words “college” and 
“ regiment ” seemed to bring us into our own land and our ownage. 
They suggested the thought that the general scene was about to 
be c from Corinth to England. A whole world of illustra- 
tions seemed to stand ready, almost offering themselves to be turned 
to purposes of edification. In one of the most historic of English 
cities, a fellow-colony of Rome with Corinth herself, a city with a 
municipal history as long, and if Englishmen would only leave 
off despising the history of their own race, as great as that of the 
city on the Isthmus, everything seemed ready made to hand. But 
nothing came from so fruitful a source. A city which is pre- 
eminently a city set on a hill seemed to be altogether hid from the 
eyes of its own citizens, while illustrations could be freely and, 
we allow, most appropriately drawn from the citizenship of cities 
in distant ages and countries. It did not seem to come into the 
preacher's mind that either the past or the present citizenship of 
the historic spot on which he stood could possibly supply a single 

int of illustration for his theme. Perhaps he judged wisely. 

erhaps, in any congregation of Englishmen, references to Corinth, 
and Rome, and Sparta would find more hearers to euter into them 
than references to the history of a city which was great under all 
the successive occupants of this island, and which is developing 
new sources of tness in our own day. If so, it is practical 
wisdom to draw illustrations from things which are understood 
rather than from those which are not understood. But it is a 
strange thing that it should be so. It is a wonderful illustration 
of the way in which Englishmen contrive to turn their backs on 
themselves and on their own history, that illustrations from the 
history of Rome or Corinth are felt to be in place, while illustra- 
tions from the history of England would most likely fall dead; 
that the corporate spirit of a Greek commonwealth or a Roman 
colony yy pressed into the service of edification, while the 
kindred feeling for an English city or shire seems to be left outside 
as something altogether beyond the pale. In poetry we have 
learned for a hundred years past that Hampden is more to us than 
Cato. But it would seem that, as far as the pulpit is concerned, 
we are still in the Catonian stage. 

In the second of the two sermons which we have in our eye, a 
sermon delivered in a church of yet higher rank than its fellow, in 
a city of yet greater dignity and yet loftier historic fame, we did 
feel at once carried back into our own land and our own age. As 
it was not a sermon addressed to Jews, so neither was it a sermon 
addressed to Greeks or Romans. It was eminently a sermon ad- 
dressed to Englishmen, and to Englishmen of a particular part of 
England. It did not contain the words Rome, or Corinth, or 
Sparta ; it did contain the words “ Lancashire” and ‘‘ West Riding.” 
It contained illustrations drawn, not from the manners, the sports, 
or the government of remote times, but from the manufactures of 
Lancashire and the West Riding. And, yet more, the discourse 
sought for illustrations of certain points both of general morality 
and of specially Christian duty in the lives of Englishmen of very 
modern times. Whether we think the particular illustrations to 
the purpose or not, it was a relief, after hearing about Pharaoh and 
Gallio, even hearing about Corinth and its citizenship, to hear 
Bishop Phillpotts of Exeter and Lord Chanceller Eldon spoken of 
— names in a church. Some people would have thought 
that men so near to the present moment could not have supplied the 
same kind of practical instruction as a Jew or a Roman of many 
ages back. Others, if they referred to them at all, would have 
thought it their duty to throw a veil over their names, and to 
speak of them in some dark and parliamentary way, such as the 
two men spoken of must have used towards one another in a debate 
in the House of Lords. Our preacher boldly spoke of both by 
the names by which they are commonly known among men. 
In so doing he only followed a prophetic example. e are 
so apt to look on the whole of the Old Testament as if it 
were, from Genesis to Malachi, one thing, belonging to the same 
time and to the same kind of people, that the remarkable 
grouping used by the prophet Ezekiel when he wishes to bring 
together a triad of righteous men most likely often 
unnoticed. When the prophet threatens Jerusalem with Laee- 
less destruction, he says that the city shall not be spared, 
though three of the most righteous of men were in it, and the 
three a men whom he chooses are a patriarch of remote 
times, a living statesman, and a character in the didactic literature 
of his country. When Ezekiel couples Noah, Daniel, and Job, 
we are apt to forget that Daniel was at that moment a living 
in high office at the Babylonian court, and that his name, cou Ted 
with that of two of the worthies of old, must have sounded to 
the hearers of Ezekiel exactly as the name of any modern states- 
man in the same kind of company would sound to us. As Ezekiel 
did not scruple to speak of Daniel by his name, and did not think 
it needful to talk, as some one wate A now, “of our distinguished 
fellow-countryman in a i office at a foreign court,” so our 
 aremag! very rightly, if he was to speak of them at all, spoke of 

ishop Phillpotts and Lord Chancellor Eldon as Bishop Phillpotts 
and Lord Chancellor Eldon. The time when the p er did be- 
come allusive was in a reference to a subject yet more modern, to 
an object placed exactly opposite to his own eyes, when, in 
drawing out, fairly enough, a parallel between the worship of 
the Jewish and the Christian sanctuary, he spoke, not with- 
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out a touch of pathos, of “the Bishop who might be occupy- 
ing his throne.” Why that particular throne was vacant at 
that ticular moment was y explained to any one who 
turned to the “ fashionable intelligence” of the current week ; and a 
question might arise whether so marked a reference was wholly 
consistent with the promise of reverence towards the Ordinary and 
other chief ministers. But, if the reference to Bishop Phillpotts and 
‘Lord Eldon was, in a manner, cheering, the reference to things 
yet more recent was, in a manner, more cheering still. Everything 
which speaks to Englishmen as Englishmen, above all everything 
which speaks to them as Englishmen of their particular town or 
district, is an improvement on the conventional routine of Jews, 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. 

In all this it is plain that our unreformed forefathers had an 
advantage over us. Whatever was their peril of idolatry, what- 
ever was their amount of local superstition, they worshipped as 
Englishmen, and as Englishmen of some particular place. They 
could draw instruction, their preachers could point their morals, 
from the lives, not of men of other lands and other tongues, but 
from men of their own island and their own speech, even of their 
own shire or diocese. They could praise famous men and their 
fathers who begat them, while our conventional rule commonly 
keeps us to the famous men who begat somebody else in 
distant lands. There are those who are to us what Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, what Noah, Daniel, and Job, were to the Hebrew. 
Everything which connects the life, whether secular or religious, of 
modern Englishmen with the life of the saints and heroes of our 
race is so fara gain. Everything which teaches us to call men and 
things by their own names, and not in some queer roundabout 
fashion, 1s a gain also. To talk in church about Bishop Phillpotts 
and Lord Eldon is but 2 small step; still it is a step in the right 
direction ; it is a step which may perhaps some day lead to a state 
of things when it may be as natural to illustrate the citizenshi 
of Christians by reference to the history of an English city as it 
now seems to illustrate it by references drawn from Rome or 
Corinth or Jerusalem. ; 


THE SEASON. 


N the earliest of Peacock’s novels, Headlong IIail, there is a 
fierce invective against the then existing condition of society. 
It is in vain that Mr. Jenkison points out the charms of the ball- 
room as the only scene uniting that degree of rational and innocent 
liberty of intercourse which it is desirable to promote as much as 
— between young persons, with scrupulous attention to the 
elicacy and propriety of female conduct; the pessimist retorts 
that a ball-room is an epitome of all that is most worthless and 
unamiable in the great sphere of humap life, an abode of envy, 
hatred, malice, treachery, ignorance, and folly. Sixty years have 
elapsed since this judgment was passed by one who, it may be 
added, can have had at that time but few opportunities of 
studying the subject, and who, at the age of twenty-two, had been 
disappointed in an attachment which his biographer charitably 
supposes to have been his first. If it was ditlicult to dogmatize 
then, it is impossible now. ‘There are no systems, only combina- 
tions of chances. Society is broken up into as many sets as 
there are squares, and hasty generalizations can only be expected 
from the intelligent foreigner who has spent a week in town, or 
the correspondent of an illustrated journal. Yet, if the habits 
and tastes of London are to be formulated, there never was a 
better season than the present for doing so. In past years there 
has been the fiction before the public that at Westminster numbers 
of persons were engaged in the business of the country, and that at 
any rate somebody’s interest, if not their own, was involved or 
harassed in what was being done. Now there is no such pretence ; 
there are no politics, no debates, no divisions. There is a Devon- 
shire Club, out of whose windows country solicitors shyly peep, 
and there is a House of Commons which is counted out at ‘alana 
and never alluded to except by members who have been elected to 
it this pes. _ Social position it has not possessed for a long time, 
but at least it has been a social topic, and now even this distinction 
is gone. The result is that any personal details are welcomed and 
retailed, and that a man who can think of a fresh epithet for an 
east wind may take his place as a conversationalist of repute. 
Even in those discreet resorts, the Clubs, questions of public im- 
portance are not always discussed. Will Zobeide marry the one- 
eyed calendar? He has two eyes, but can only see out of the left 
one, explains Puff. He has lost both, asserts some one who has 
just come in, and has for that very reason been this morning 
accepted by Lady Amine. So in the evening Lady Amine is 
cougtatanel, and three weekly newspapers insert the news, 
doubly grateful to them, as in a succeeding number they will be 
able to state they have been misinformed. If the choice lies 
between stating what is true and what is not, there are obvious 
advantages in favour of adopting the latter course, when the world 
is sighing for gossip. 

It is to our apie that we have a right to look for acts 
of eccentricity and subjects of conversation. Thousands of them 
are poured goarly into the streets, who will have nothing to 
say to the Satanic view, and infinitely prefer to serve in Lon- 
don than to reign in Nottingham or Banbury. We have a 
right to ask that they should amuse us, and there is no amuse- 
ment in learning that the owner of a capital of four millions 
has taken a house on the opposite side of the street. Families with 


incomes of only 2,000/. a year will soon come upon the parish; 
horses, dinners, pictures, houses are becoming luxuries out of the 
reach of the man of moderate means who has cottages instead of 
coal and farmbuildings instead of shares. No one would regret 
to see the righteous man begging his bread, a general exodus of 
widows and orphans, and the exhibition of the last poor man in a 
room at Dudley House, if a millionaire would afford a single topic 
for after-dinner conversation. If he would strew Piccadilly with 
roses that a beautiful woman might drive over them on her way to 
a ball, a lesson that would revolutionize the minds of the vestry; 
if he would harness three elephants abreast, who might be as highly 
trained as the horses in the Coaching Club, and would besides pick 
up the reins when dropped ; or if he would marry his daughter to an 
obscure but deserving young man, we would forgive him, and 
welcome him as capable of fulfilling a certain purpose. He cannot 
achieve celebrity by covering himself with diamonds, as he might 
were he a woman, or by giving a silly price fora hack. If he is 
to continue thus useless, his time would be far better spent at his 
office in the country. At intervals something might done to 
cheer his existence. We should like to see an itinerant Court, 
choosing every alternate year some provincial capital to fix its 
residence in, by which means the classes to whom royalty is a 
vision of splendour and pageantry would be impressed and de- 
lighted. Until this takes place, society must groan in its tram- 
mels, and become more uncomfortable and crowded every May 
and June. No one nowadays crosses Piccadilly on foot with- 
out a tremor, and few attempt it on horseback without a vow 
to contribute to a Convalescent Home should neither omnibus nor 
cab overwhelm them. The Park offers fresh dangers to surmount. 
You must run the gauntlet past ungovernable horses, wandering 
Jews in barouches and abysmal landaus, in which a perfectly 
distinct variety of mankind are found—namely, those who sit 
speechless and impassive with their backs to the horses. They 
look like the richer relations of the crowds who stand opposite 
Marlborough House and the Greek Chapel to watch the exit of 
Royalty. How their digestion remains unimpaired while the hot 
gun pours down upon their heads none can tell. In one of 
Gaboriau’s novels the heroine is hired by a modiste to drive for two 
hours every afternoon in the Bois in order to advertise her 
costumes. So these perhaps may be in like manner displaying 
some curve in the brim of a hat, or rich tint of colour in a tie, 
to charm a stockbroker’s fancy. Only a short time ago no one 
dreamt of riding in the evening, but the march of intellect soon 
affects society, and in a few years it has discovered that the sun 
has less power at six o'clock than at one, These strides must 
not be expected save at intervals, but in ten years we may hope 
for further revolutions. Dinner in summer will be at half-past 
eight; members of the peerage will not be waited for, except by 
members of the Lower House; entrées will be hot, and dinner 
claret drinkable. The rich may be congratulated upon the in- 
genuity with which they are able to procure such bad wine. 
A silver plate should be contiscated at the end of the en- 
tertainment, and the ten or twelve pounds it might realize 
could be spent in forming a cellar for the host, who, when the 
last piece of family-plate had been seized, might be presented 
with a service of stoneware by his attached iriends. 

It seems invidivus to touch upon trifles such as these, when all 
around shines in so bright a light. Peacock, were he now alive, 
would cavil no more; he would no longer see anything of what 
he formerly took exception to; he would recognize that all 
men are well bred and agreeable, and that all women, especially 
the young, are beautiful and true; that the love of laudable 
pursuits was never greater among men than at present, as 
evinced by the intellectual activity of the day, whether spent 
at Hurlingham or at Prince’s, and by the elevating manner in 
which the evenings are passed. The cultivation of the youthful 
male mind is what we may really congratulate gurselves upon. 
At the club the boy fresh from college will find facilities of 
increasing his income far beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of his parents, and may gain in a few hours the salary which 
his country would not have given him for many years. By 
the demands made upon his leisure by society he will be able to 
gauge his intellectual capacity. When he is asked three times to 
dinner in the same week, when he is given his choice of four dif- 
ferent months in which to pay a country visit, and of four different 
varieties of game to slaughtef, he recognizes the tribute which 
women of high social position pay to tried ability and proved 
worth in man. His actions are all scanned with eagerness, his 
future life is mapped out for him by many a tender mother, who 
rejoices in the acquaintance of a “good” man. Vir bonus est quis ? 
Here is the solution of the Horatian problem. Linnzus, if he 
met him coming out of the club, seal fall down on his knees 
and thank the beneficent Providence which had created him as 
well as the gorse plant. Sins of omission as well as commission are 
observed. It is known the next day what he has done, or left 
undone, with whom he has danced or whom he has taken in to 
dinner. The post, if not the telegraph, spreads the glad news 
from east to west, and the country house repeats it to the listening 
parso: Such a path is strewn with roses, though, if criticism 
were allowable, we would suggest that public attention should not 
be so closely concentrated upon him. He should be allowed to feel 
at times that his actions are spontaneous, and that he could if he 
pleased wink unobserved. In order to check surveillance and mode- 
rate the excitement which so often throws a halo round a mother’s 
head, a chaperon-shelter might be added to every room of entertain- 
ment, with windows of ground glassand plenty of pillows; constructed 
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also as a lift, it would be placed in a spare room until supper, 
which might be served at an earlier hour. If the Duke of Suther- 
land would only open Stafford House for the inspection of 
models on the presentation of cards by girls and their partners 
interested in the subject, this slight hint would at once give rise 
to a permanent feature in modern society. Everything that tends 
to make marriage easier is sure of approval. When, however, a 
happy home has been secured for a boy with one who cheeriully 
ives up the pleasures of the world for domestic joy, and casis no 
ingering glances on her former lovers, the public might show 
more consideration. If celibacy has no pleasures, and marriage 
many pains, the moments before the engagement becomes indis- 
soluble should be made as easy as possible. A contrary treatment 
is too often observable. He who was never dull betore is dull 
now; his features are no longer regular ; he is bald, he is short, he 
dresses badly. With a ruthless hand the veil that decent people 
have always thrown round a nominal 15,000/. a year is drawn 
aside. There is a mortgage of 100,000/. upon the estate; the 
younger children’s portions are unpaid ; and there is a dowager in 
receipt of 3,000/. a year. Barely 5,000/. a year remain, and there 
come from the shelter audible sounds of rejoicing that Julia did 
not ‘go to the water-party at which he might have proposed to 
her. Only 5,000/. a year! Even on the stage the smallest income 
allowed to the young man with pretensions to marry is 18,000/. If 
there were mutual affection, they might be allowed to scrape on, 
but such an excuse has been suggested by no one, and the engage- 
ment must be broken off. 
As marriage is the one object and cause of collected company, 
r discretion should prevail. Engaged couples should be clad 
in fine linen and escorted down Piccadilly with dancing and music, 
their names printed in gold upon the public monuments, and basket 
coffins presented to them at the public expense that all might 
follow their example. Otherwise we are rapidly approaching per- 
fection, and future ages will bless our efforts. By the end of the 
century our women will have acquired hereditarily through the 
skating of their ancestresses an extraordinary development of the 
muscles of the leg, and if they should not be able to play polo 
themselves, they may at least hope to bear daughters capable of 
doing so. 


SHAKSPEARE AND HIS INTERPRETERS. 


} might be interesting to watch the varying fortunes of Shak- 
speare’s plays as connected with the stage—how they disappear 
from it with the restoration of the Stuarts; revive for a time under 
the patronage of such empty creatures as Cibber and Tate, who 
take the poet in hand and improve him; are next pronounced unfit 
for the stage, and only written for the study ; and, after many vicissi- 
tudes, reappear once more at this moment under hopeful auspices. 
But the recent revival of a taste for Shakspeare which may be 
said to have begun with Mr. Irving’s impersonation of Hamlet 
yests so far upon the accidental circumstance of one eminent actor's 
suecess, which has led to a vast quantity of caricature. Just as 
one publisher will emulate the good fortune of another in some 
particular line, so, when the success of Hamlet at the Lyceum was 
established, other theatres began to follow suit, and to represent, or 
rather to misrepresent, various plays of Shakspeare whose name 
had been successiully advertised by Mr. Irving's acting. Managers 
took up the dramas of Shakspeareas tradesmen take up some article 
which has hit the public taste of the moment, and attempt to 
undersell each other. The consequence of the discovery that 
Shakspeare’s name might be attractive on a playbill was, to select 
two instances out of many, that the Midsummer Night's Dream 
was produced with rather less care than is ordinarily given to the 
mounting of a burlesque, and the Tempest was given as an after- 

iece. Thata “revival” such as this can do any service to the stage 
1s not to be hoped ; it is calculated rather to bring the dramatic per- 
formance of Shakspeare into contempt with that class from whom, in 
the first instanee, its support must come. The assertion that it is 
better to have Shakspeare ill played than not played at all may at 
first sight seem reasonable; but a little consideration will show 
that the negligent or incompetent performance of Shakspeare must 
end in a reaction. It will give colour to the arguments of those 
who pretend that Shakspeare was never intended jor the stage, 
but should rather be, with other great poets, reverently and ad- 
miringly put away upon the shelf, to be taken down at intervals, 
and read by the few privileged to understand him in the closet. 
Nor can it be imagined that spasmodic revivals of Shakspeare, 
depending upon ‘the enterprise of a particular manager or the 
genius of an individual actor, can have any enduring effect, or suc- 
ceed in disseminating the perception of the poet's power among the 
public and, what is no less important, among the players who may 
one day be called upon to interpret the dramatist’s idea. The 
‘want of any continuous representation of Shakspeare is destructive 
alike to actors and to audiences, by whom the player should be 
not only encouraged and applauded, but criticized with judgment, 
and so taught to improve his art. But how can audiences criticize 
that of which they have no previous knowledge? And what is 
the effect of the present system, or want of system, in the per- 
formance of a great drama upon the actors? That whenever any 
actor of real talent is furnished by chance, he appears isolated 
amongst the puppets who are supposed to assist or support him on 
the stage, but who in truth seem to have been put in order 
to mark the unreality of the whole performance by their ludicrous 
inferiority, their awkward gaping imattention, and inability to 


follow even at a distance the endeavours of their more successful 
comrade. The result of this is that people go to see “Mr. Irving's 
Hamlet,’ and not Hamlet with Mr. Irving in it, andit isimpossible not 
to feel that the performance degenerates at times into a reading, 
and not an acting, of Shakspeare. The ideal theatre would be 
no doubt that in which the category of principal and subordinate 
characters would not exist in reference to the skill of the actors 
who impersonate them, but simply with regard to the dramatic 
exigencies of the play, and the best stage would be that on which 
the hero should act amongst his equals. This is sometimes pos- 
sible at thé Comédie Francaise in the so-called classical tragedy, 
where an interchange of parts takes place, and the subordinate 
character of one night is the hero of another. The ideal theatre 
seems, no doubt, an impossibility; but what seems impossible 
must be attempted if we are to realize what is practical, and by 
the laws of public taste every stage-manager who has a soul above 
Mr. Byron and burlesque should keep this in view, that each part 
in a Shakspearian performance ought to be held by an actor at least 
competent to understand and follow out the directions of the 
principal performer. Such players, if deficient in natural in- 
vention, would be at any rate able to assist their chief, and by 
acting constantly with him they might catch, if not something of 
his genius, at least the power of imitating him, and so keep before 
the public a faithful copy in default of the great original after he 
has disappeared from the stage. 

It may be remembered that between the days of Le Kain and 
Talma and of Talma and Rachel there was no great player found 
to interpret Racine. But those who had seen and studied under 
Le Kain preserved the memory and imitation of his art, and 
thus prepared the way for Talma, whose followers again were 
ready aud marshalled in their places when Rachel appeared to 
take the lead. By following this system another evil not yet 
touched upon in our own theatrical affairs is avoided. In Eng- 
land, if a young actor ventures to undertake an important part, 
immediate success is expected from him. The rarity of such a 
part being undertaken at all makes this a necessity for his own 
reputation and his manager's well being. If he succeeds, the 
results which have been already described follow; if he fails, he 
retires into obscurity; he has thrown his highest stake and lost it. 
In Continental theatres a widely different course is pursued. There 
it is, as it should he, considered that a player of talent may make 
a more or less successful attempt at a great character, and by the 
event be neither at once exalted into a demigod nor rejected as a 
vain pretender. His audience and his critics sit in judgment upon 
him, and from their discrimination he learns what in his perform- 
ance should be improved, cast aside, or retained. Should he fail 
altogether to please them, he can but acknowledge himself unequal 
for the time to the task which he has undertaken, and prepare- 
himself for a fresh etiort by further study. It is the more un- 
reasonable to demand an immediate success in a trying character 
from an English player inasmuch as he has had no such advantages 
of training as the Continental actor possesses. 

It is a great credit to the German nation, and no little discredit 
to our own, that to their audiences and actors is given that chance 
of constantly contemplating the works of Shalspeare which to ours 
is denied. The best companies of players in Germany, as in France, 
are accustomed to act together; they grow as it were around the 
central figure of one actor of invention ; and thus the power of re- 
presenting Shakspeare on the German stage does not depend either 
upon the accidental appearance of a genius or upon the caprice of 
fashion. One of the greatest obstacles to the cultivation of the 
drama in England is the system of dispersion to which English 
actors are condemned. Neither by previous training nor by the 
circumstances of their profession are they ever thrown or kept 
together, and the fact of their constantly moving from theatre to 
theatre, from one set of actors to another, is destructive to that 
harmony which is a very important feature in dramatic perform- 
ances. In Paris actors learn together at the Conservatoire ; they 
act together at the Frangais, or it may be at the Odéon or Gynmase. 
By association they become as it were assimilated; an evenness of 
tone is secured for the performance of the plays which they present. 
If there be a great actor among them, his skill is not marred by the 
inferiority of his surroundings; if there be none such, there is at 
least a general level of excellence discovered in the whole company. 
It is this principle of association which keeps alive, not the dull 
and empty form, but the spirit of stage tradition. A reference to 
Moliére’s Impromptu de Versailles will show what care and minute 
attention the great master of comedy devoted to the gradual edu- 
cation of his company; and it is by following the system which 
Moliére began that the French stage has always preserved a certain 
tone and certain general principles, as well as technical rules of 
acting, which have made of the Comédie Francaise a model for the 
guidance of public taste, a school for each generation of actors, and a 
repertory of practical stage knowledge, such as no country in Europe 
but France has the good fortune to ss. It is worthy of notice 
that the stage of France in Moliére’s time presented the same con- 
fusion and the same absence of principles which are observed in the 
stage of England at the present moment. And there is no reason 
why what Moliére did for the French theatre should not be done 
for our own; and the vision of an English theatre which should 
correspond to the Comédie Francaise, though its realization must 
be a work of time, does not in itself appear an impossibility. Dx- 

rience goes to prove that the continuous cultivation of any high 

orm of art must depend upon extraneous assistance which shall 
support that art during periods of comparative mediocrity and 
stagnation. But the grant of extraneous assistance cannot at 
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onee create-a revolution; the institution of a subsidized theatre, 
with as yet unedueated actors and audiences, would hinder rather 
than help the cause of the drama. 
It is therefore to the question of education that the reformer 
must first address himself. At a time when every one is 
in competing for the privilege of educating his neigh- 
bour, it does not seem unreasonable to suggest that something 
should be done for those among us who are expected to exer- 
cise the highest art of dramatic interpretation without having 
had a chance of learning its rudiments. It is fair to assume 
that Shakspeare is held in some reverence by all classes; but 
it is difficult to reconcile with this assumption the meekness 
with which all classes accept the delivery of rg ag 
words by people who ignore prosody and quarrel with the 
alphabet. It is not possible by education to create genius; 
but it is possible to remove the mechanical obstacles the pre- 
sence of which is destructive to the actor's self-confidence, and 
mar his performances by an impression of effort. How 
much in ease and self-possession would not the most accom- 
plished and conscientious of our actors have gained by a course of 
three years’ study at the Conservatoire ? Must not they regret the 
necessity of self-tuition which compels them to expend upon the 
mastery of mere anieal details as much labour as is required 
for the highest achievements of their art? How this evil is to 
be remedied isa question not altogether easy to answer. It has 
been already said that an immediate subsidy would be of little 
avail; but there are other experiments which might be easily 
tried. From publie institutions it is for many reasons impossible 
to.expect assistance in this. direction. But what cannot be done by 
the public directors of education may possibly be accomplished by 
ivate enterprise, which is seldom unsuccessfully appealed to on 
behalf of Shakspeare ; witness. the numerous learned associations 
that do the national dramatist the honour to treat him as if his 
text were as corrupt as that of Aisehylus, and perform real pro- 
digies of erudition on the letter of his text. Some one might 
perhaps be found to attempt for the spirit of his plays what these 
societies do at such great expense for his philological peculiarities. 
Some of the money which is:employed upon fortifying the position 
ofa.comma might perhaps be r used in encouraging actors 


to. represent to the eye the meaning contained in this corpus vile of . 


the commentator. One can imagine that a high-class theatre 
might exist with a school attached to it, and that there would be 
no insuperable difficulty in settling its practical arrangements. 
Actors of merit who have left the stage might fill the office of 
instructors, and thus find the equivalent of a pension, and the 
fund from which their salaries would be drawn might extend 
itself to the temporary maintenance of promising pupils. The 
difficulty which ae frequently experience in recruiting their 
ranks would be diminished by the existence of such a school, which 
would also provide those who aspire to the stage with a reputable 
introduction to it. Some attempts have already been made to in- 
stitute a dramatic school, but whether from bad management or 
want of patronage, or both, they have not fulfilled their purpose. 
Against any such suggestion as that which is here spoken of it 
may of course be urged that it is a proposal to create dramatic 
genius, which, in the opinion of some people, is a thing requiring 
neither culture nor instruction, the two requisites which a school 
foractors would supply. The object of such a scheme would be, 
not; to create genius, but simply to assist it by supplying any 
actor of unusual talent with the mechanical training necessary 
to his art, and to secure a constant succession of players who 
would be at least. able to subordinate themselves intelligently to 


the leading actor's conception of a play. 


THE WEAKNESS. OF MODERN MISSIONS. 


CONFERENCE on Foreign Missions in connexion with the 

Church of England was held at the Cannon Street Hotel last 
Tuesday, on which the Times has expended a good deal of rather 
contemptuous criticism. The subject must, however, be allowed 
to be one of considerable importance, about which, to say the least, 
the last word has not yet been spoken. The insignificant or inade- 
quate gains of modern missionary enterprise have been for some 
time past a standing proverb of reproach against Christianity with 
indifierentists and sceptics. And it is not very long since the 
Axchbishop of Canterbury, who is not much given to sensational 
language, ventured on the startling observation that, if we did not 
take. care, instead of our converting the heathen, the heathen 
would be converting us. Certain it is that the net result of recent 
efforts in this direction has been absurdly disproportionate to the 
enormous outlay both of money and labour bestowed upon them. 
On. the whole, it is no doubt true, as has often been remarked, 
that Roman Catholic missions have been more successful than 
Protestant ones, and it is easy to account for thie difference without 
haying recourse to theological considerations. The varieties of 
doctrine among teachers of rival sects could hardly fail to prove 
a_serious hindrance to their influence, and although their contra- 
dictions have more or less tended to prejudice the claims of Roman 
Catholic missionaries also, still the united phalanx presented by 
the latter secures them a great advantage. But what is more im- 
portant to notice here, as having a direct bearing on some of the 
rae raised at the Conference of last Tuesday, is that the Roman 

olic Church has shown wisdom in the selection and 
adaptation of instruments for the work. The Jesuits have been 
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during the last three centuries by far the most successful 
missionaries, after making every deduction for merely tem-~- 

rary triumphs, the use of questionable expedients, and the 
Tike. And the Jesuits, with all their faults, which are neither 
few nor light, have been all along not only the most zealous, but 
the ablest and most intellectual, order in the Church. There is 
little ground, however, for boasting on any side, when we reflect 
that considerably over two-thirds of the human race still remain 
strangers to every form of Christianity. So imperfectly has the 
commission to make disciples of all nations been discharged at the 
end of eighteen centuries. ‘ 

Whether the speakers at last Tuesday's meeting succeeded in 
throwing much new light on a confessedly trite and diffieult sub- 
ject we are hardly prepared to determine. But they contributed 
several suggestions which, if not new, have every appearance of 
being true, and are well worthy of practical consideration. Such 
was the Bishop of London's opening remark on the importance of 
a native ministry, which also formed the subject of the Bishop of 
Edinburgh’s paper, who himself formerly held a colonial see. 
Bishop Cotterill had little difficulty in proving the early, and 
indeed apostolic, origin of the plan he advocated, and there is 
much force in his argument for training a native clergy in colleges 
in their own country instead of sending them to England for the 

urpose. This was evidently the opinion of the late Bishop Patteson, 
whos@ authority on such a point must be considerable, and the 
same principle was vigorously maintained and acted upon by es 
Tozer during the comparatively short period in which his heal 
permitted him to carry on his laborious duties in Central Africa. It 
is manifestly irrational to imagine that unity of belief can override 
all distinctive peculiarities of national character and habit, and that 
it is necessary to reproduce all the detailed accessories of an English 
parsonage among the Iroquois or Bengalese. Several clergymen of 
extensive missionary experience spoke in the same sense as Bishop 
Cotterill. Mr. Long pointed out that the Roman Catholic Church 
had not been slow to apprehend the need of flexibility in ex- 
ternal details, and allows her clergy, for instance, in China to dress 
like mandarins. There is much torce again in the suggestion of 
Mr. Higgins, a clergyman from Madras, that “a more expressive 
ritual” than is customary in England will best meet the require~ 
ments of Indian natives. But Professor Monier Williams’s paper 
on “The False Religions of the World and the Best Ways of 
Dealing with them,” tormed, if we may judge from the report, the 
most interesting feature of the meeting. It remarkably illustrates 
what we said just now about one main secret of Jesuit missionary 
success. For Mr. Williams's great point was that « time had 
come when thoughtful Christians are bound “to readjust”—not 
their faith, which cannot change, but—‘ themselves, to their 
surroundings,” and take pains in the first place to master the 
— of those whom they aspire to convert. 

is surely obvious at a glance that the neglect of this sensible, 

but by no means superfluous, counsel has been one chief cause of 
missionary failure. A profound conviction of the exclusive truth 
of the Gospel, and of the certain damnation of all who reject or 
are ignorant of it, coupled with an earnest zeal for their conver- 
sion, is at best a very slender outfit for so vast an enterprise. Yet 
it would be no exaggeration to say that many even of our most 
devoted and excellent missionaries have had no more serviceable 
equipment. We are familiar with the old story of the heathen 
chiet who paused on the eve of baptism to ask his new 
teacher what had become of all his forefathers who had 
died in their errors, and, on being told they “ were all in hell,” de- 
clined to take a step which would separate him from their company. 
It is a medizval tale; but this sort of reekless denunciation has 
been very common, probably more common, among modern Pro- 
Partly, no doubt, this has arisen from the 
exceptionally gloomy estimate of the heathen world insisted upon 
so emphatically by the leading Reformers, as a corollary from their 
peculiar views of grace and original sin. And it is also due in 
great measure to an ignorant habit of confounding all non-Christian 
religions in one indiscriminate mass of “ heathenism,” besides for- 
getting the infinitely various degrees of moral responsibility among 
their individual adherents. And this way of looking at things 
has probably been encouraged by an unfortunate mistranslation in 
the Authorized Version of the Bible, to which Mr. Williams very 
properly called attention, and which, it may be hoped, will not 
escape the notice of the New Testament revisers. St. Paul was 
so far from the questionable taste, and stiil more questionable 
policy, of beginning his address to the Athenians by telling © 
them they were “ too superstitious,” that he did, in fact, base his 
appeal to their consciences on the fact that they were “ very 
religious,” though he proceeded to urge that their religious 
sentiment had clothed itself in mistaken forms. A modern 
preacher need not be ashamed to follow what is at once the 
apostolic pattern and the dictate of sound sense in appealing 
to what is best, rather than to what is worst, in his hearers, 
when he wishes to lead them on to the recognition of a 
higher truth. Misbelief is generally a more hopeful foundation 
for the Evangelist to build upon than simple unbelief, and it is 
almost a truism to say that no religion which has exercised any 
appreciable influence in the world can be wholly false. The conver- 
sion of the Jews could obviously not be attempted on any other prin- 
ciple, for a Christian preacher who denied the divine basis of their 
faith would cut the ground from under his own feet. And though 
he may admit no claim of direct revelation for Pagan systems of 
belief, he will show more zeal than knowledge if he refuses to 
recognize at the root of all of them the distortion or corruption of 
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some primeval truth. And that alone would be a sufficient reason 
for studying them before he undertakes to confute them. There is 
indeed often an enormous difference, as Professor Williams very per- 
tinently insists, in reference to Brahmanism, between what he calls 
the “ exoteric ” and “ esoteric side ” of areligiouscreed. This holds 
good even of Christianity, and Dr. Newman has somewhere observed 
that “a pecple’s religion will always be a corrupt religion,” because 
mankind, being what they are, are sure somehow or other to twist 
their professed principles into conformity with their debased prac- 
tices, though every article of their creed may in the abstract be 
perfectly true. But no religion can be effectively assailed by at- 
tacking only its weak points. A Protestant controversialist who 
relied for the refutation of purgatory on his exposure of the 
scandals of Tetzel's traffic in indulgences would be laughed at by 
every educated Roman Catholic. And aChristian missionary who 
assails Brahmanism while he is content to remain in ignorance 
of the Veda has no better prospect of success. 

There was, however, till recently a plausible excuse for such 
ignorance, for the sacred writings of the three t religious 
systems which divide the empire of the world with Christianit 
were not easily accessible. Professor Williams shows that this 
difficulty has now been removed. A greater part of the Veda, 
the Koran, and large portions of the Tripitaka, or sacred books of the 
Buddhists, have already been translated into English. We cannot 
follow him through his interesting account of the character®tics 
of these several systems, but one point deserves especial notice 
from all who are concerned in the work of foreign missions, as 
also, we may add, from its bearing on the religious future of our 
vast Indian Empire. If the Professor is right, and we believe 
he is borne out by high authorities in his estimate, there is a 
radical difference between these three great religions in their 
power and spirit of re gandism, which is an essential condition 
of permanence and life. Brahmanism neither is, nor ever could be, 
from its own nature,a missionary faith ; it has no desire or capacity 
for expansion, and its dying out is therefore a question of time 
only. Buddhism came into the world as a reforming and mis- 
sionary power, but its energy is exhausted, and it has no future 
before it. Mahometanism, on the other hand, which at first was 
propagated by the sword, has developed a new moral force, and is 
already disputing the ground with the old religions of India. In 
Africa it makes rapid advances, and Professor Williams thinks 
that, unless a fresh and powerful impulse is given to Christian 
missionary effort, it will speedily overrun the whole of that conti- 
nent. He believes that Christianity is really far more congenial 
to the native mind of India, and that it will be our fault if it does 
not eventually supersede the moribund faiths of our multitudinous 
Eastern Empire; but he adds that, if we do not convert them, 
they will unquestionably embrace the creed of Islam, though it 
has by no means so close an affinity with their character and con- 
victions as our own. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that this question has a profound political as well as 
religious interest, to which indeed Mr. W. Palgrave called atten- 
tion some little time ago. With that consideration, however, we 
cannot meddle here. Such discussions as that of Tuesday last may 
be of great service, if they can be kept from degenerating into 
mere vague generalities, and the best guarantee for that will be 
the presence of Orientalists like Mr. Monier Williams and men of 
practical experience like Sir Bartle Frere to take part in them. 
Sir Bartle Frere’s remarks on the supreme importance of mission- 
aries displaying a thorough acquaintance with the views of their 
opponents, and a scrupulous fairness in stating them, entirely con- 
firmed the advice given by the Professor. It is worth remember- 
ing that no parallel can be drawn in this respect between the 
position of modern and that of medieval missionaries. The latter 
may have been in some ways superior, and were certainly more suc- 
cessful ; but their task was a widely different one. To preach the 
Gospel to rude and barbarous races, with no civilization and a creed 
for the most part as simple as it is superstitious, is one thing. To 
confront an elaborate theological system which has lasted for cen- 
turies, or which is even older by many centuries than Christianity, 
and prevails ina nation witha long history and complex civilization 
of its own, is quite another. Our British or Saxon forefathers were 
not as the disciples of Buddha or of the Arabian Prophet. And 
ditferent weapons are required for a different warlare. 


THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 


Ww. have to return to the disagreeable subject which it was 
formerly necessary to discuss in some detail. We are 
luckily spared that necessity at the present time. The Contagious 
Diseases Acts have been in operation to some extent since the year 
1864; and the last return gives a result which, if it cannot be im- 
pugned, shows that they have produced a t sanitary improve- 
ment. We may briefly summarize the facts. During the years 
1860-3, the ratio of the severer cases of diseases per 1,000 men of 
strength was in one set of stations 116 and in another 130. The 
first class of stations was never brought under the Acts; the other 
class was gradually brought under them during the years 1864-70. 
During the years 1864-9, the ratio in the unprotected stations 
was 108 and in the protected 87. During the years 1870-3 the 
ratio in the unprotected stations remained at 108, and in the pro- 
tected fell to 52. In 1874 a considerable reduction is reported at 
both classes of stations; but the explanation is added that a regu- 
lation suspending the pay of soldiers suffering ‘rom these diseases 


has probably led to concealment of the disease. Finally, it appears 
from another return that the proportion of patients constantly 
under treatment at the palo 5 stations has been about half that 
at the unprotected stations. Other statements have been made 
which are not capable of definite numerical expression. It is said 
that the effects of the Acts upon the morality of the protected 
districts has been beneficial; that the number of abandoned 
women, and especially of young girls, has been diminished ; and 
that no case of an abuse of power has been brought home to the 
authorities by the industry of the opponents of the Acts. Here, 
then, we may say there is a primd facie case for maintaining the 
policy which has been so far successful; and the opponents of the 
Acts must either rebut the official statements or show that the 
improvement in the health of the army has been counterbalanced 
by an increase of evils of a different class. < 

Both lines of argument have been attempted. Mr. Stansfeld, in 

rticular, attempted to assail the statistics. It is pretty plain, 

owever, that he felt the case to be against him when he resorted 
to the general argument that statistics collected by Government 
were naturally, though unconsciously, manipulated so as to support. 
a foregone conclusion. We should be far from asserting that in 
all cases implicit dependence is to be placed upon Government 
statistics. But in this case it is really difficult to understand by 
what process of unconscious cerebration the returns could have been 
manipulated as Mr. Stansfeld supposes. The facts are exceedingly 
simple, and easily ascertainable. In the absence of some more 
definite ground for impugning the accuracy of the statement, we 
cannot infer much more from Mr. Stansfeld’s opposition than a 
new illustration of Hobbes’s saying that, if reason is against a man, 
he will be against reason. The assertion that counterbalancing 
evils have to be set against the beneficial operation of the Acts is. 
one less easily to be investigated. When, for example, the oppo- 
nents of the Acts say that they have led to the increase of clan- 
destine vice, and when the police say, on the other hand, that 
clandestine vice has diminished or disappeared, we have no possible 
means of deciding between the conflicting statements. e can 
only fall back upon general considerations or the impressions of the 
persons who have had the best means of observation. The general 
result of the debate upon an impartial mind will probably be, as 
we venture to think, that the evidence in favour of the moral 
effect of the Acts greatly preponderates; and that the would- 
be repealers rely much more upon general topics of popular de- 
clamation than they would do if they had any strong case in 
their favour. Considering the length of time during which 
the Acts have now been in operation, the novelty of the experi- 
ment, and the bitterness with which they have been assailed by 
an organized body of pertinacious opponents, we are surprised 
that no more tangible complaints have been brought forwards. 
Probably, indeed, the opposition has been so far useful that it has 
caused the officials charged with the administration of the system 
to be very cautious in avoiding any risk of scandal. It is most 
desirable that such a system should be cautiously introduced, for 
it would be absurd to deny that in bad hands it might lead to 
very gross abuses. But, judging from the only evidence before 
us, and from the absence of such counter-evidence as might 
naturally have been expected, we cannot doubt which way the 
balance inclines. It seems to us to be proved as distinctly as the 
nature of the case admits, first, that there has been a great sani- 
tary improvement, and, secondly, that the palpable moral effect 
has been beneficial. 

If this be the case, we must ask how the opponents of the Acts 
can justify themselves in continuing an agitation for the removal _ 
of a check of which the utility rests upon such evidence? Mr. 
Stansfeld asserted roundly that the agitation would never cease 
until its end had been attained; and Mr. Henley put the argument 
with characteristic terseness when he said that it was no business 
of the State “to provide clean sins for the people.” Mr. 
Stansfeld’s calm declaration of irreconcilableness amounts to a 
passionate avowal that he and his friends will stick to their 
prejudices in spite of reason. We can only hope that a cause 
reduced to such rhetoric will alienate sensible people. The ladies 
and gentlemen who carry on this agreeable political movement 
have succeeded in giving offence to most right-minded persons, and 
arguments—if we must so call them—conceived in this humour 
are not likely to conciliate the common sense of the country. Mr. 
Henley’s sentiment is certainly respectable. We do not wish to 
speak slightingly of those who honestly share his feeling. If the 
Acts encourage vice, we quite agree that it would be difficult to 
defend them, even by a decided proof of their beneficial results in a 
sanitary sense. The point, however, has been argued at great 
length ; and we need only say that the defenders of the Acts rel 
upon evidence for the counter-assertion that the Acts dimini 
vice. Between Mr. Henley’s primd facie assumption as to the 
object of the Acts, and distinct observations of their actual opera- 
tion, we are certainly inclined to prefer the argument from fact. 
But, moreover, when those who sympathize with Mr. Henley are 
pushed to their logical conclusions, we find that they shrink from 
their own principles. They tell us very emphatically that, ifthe Acts 
were abolished, they would be ready to vote money for the estab- 
lishment of Lock Hospitals. The object of a hospital is to cure 
disease ; disease, according to these reasoners, is the punishment of 
vice ; therefore, as it follows from the principle of the excluded 
middle, the object of a hospital is to diminish the punishment of 
vice. When therefore they denounce the Acts because they tend 
to make vice less dangerous, they are bound to show why they 
would themselves encourage measures which have precisely the 
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same result. They must, in consistency, take one of two courses; 
either they must object to every medical remedy, or they must 
admit that the indirect tendency of the Acts to make sinning safe 
is not a sufficient argument against them. The true difference is 


between the prevention and the cura of disease. One system 
allows a terrible disease to yer as it will, to the injury 
of innocent persons, and of yet unborn generations, and 


tries to cure it in individual cases. The other aims at stam 
ing out the disease at its source. Nobody would openly 
advocate the less effective remedy simply because it was less 
effective, for that would be to sanction deliberate hypocrisy. To 
alleviate the punishment of vice and at the same time to take care 
that the alleviation shall not succeed isa policy so inconsistent that 
it cannot be openly avowed. The truth is, that this argument from 
-the supposed encouragement of vice is in every way questionable. 
If people were habitually reasonable, there is no doubt that the 
possibility of a terrible penalty would tend to restrain vice. As 
a matter of fact we do not believe that this fear really exercises 
any perceptible effect. It may make men cautious, but it hardly 
makes them virtuous ; and familiarity with disease soon diminishes 
the fear, and afterwards lowers the whole moral tone. The ques- 
tion is one to be decided by experience, not by @ priori argument ; 
but we should certainly not expect to find that a population is 
more virtuous in proportion to the risk incurred by vice. Yet, 
unless that is the case, Mr. Henley’s argument fails. 

There is, indeed, another class of objection which is probably 
covered under this argument. The objection to State interference 
is not so much that it tends to sanction vice as that it gives oppor- 
tunities for tyrannical conduct towards the vicious. Here, again, 
we can only appeal to facts. Undoubtedly there is a danger, and 
when there is an attempt at regulating vice such as is carried 
out on the Continent by means of a more powerful police than 
our own, we can easily believe that gross cases of oppression 
may occur. We would not speak slightingly of such risks. How- 
ever carefully the Acts may have been administered, the adminis- 
tration requires watching. We shall only say that the objectors 
upon this ground ought to prove that it is impossible to guard 
against abuses. The difficulty of alleging any real case of abuse 
atfords a strong reason for supposing that abuses which have 
been hitherto avoided may be prevented from occurring in future 
by proper regulations, The system indeed can only be maintained 
by such a conciliation of the classes affected as would be de- 
stroyed by any tyrannical behaviour of the authorities. But even 
the intemperate language of the irreconcilables should not tempt 
us to overlook the necessity of taking every precaution of which 
the case admits. If some of the zeal which displays itself in 
passionate appeals to prejudice and round denial of statistical 
facts could be turned to account in guarding the machinery from 
possible abuse, it would be much better employed. 


THE MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 


bing Merchant Shipping Act Amendment Bill, having been 
reprinted in a revised form, is now passing through Committee 
in the House of Commons. It contains fifty-five clauses in all, of 
which only twenty have as yet been disposed of, and these are 
perhaps the least contested part of the scheme. Mr. Disraeli has 
given an assurance that the Government has no intention of aban- 
doning the measure ; but looking to the period of the Session, and 
the scope for minute criticism which is afforded by the questions 
which have yet to be discussed, there is certainly ground for some 
misgivings on this point. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
Government will be firm, and do all it can to avoid a failure which, 
if it happens, will undoubtedly create disappointment and suspicion 
among large classes of the population. There is really nothing at 
this moment on which the country has more set its heart than on 
seeing an earnest effort made to check the spirjt of recklessness 
which has in recent years been growing up among a certain class of 
shipowners ; nor has any body a greater interest in the accomplish- 
ment of this object than the main body of honest and respectable 
shippers who are at’ present exposed to a degrading and immoral 
competition. The main facts of the case have now been thoroughly 
sifted; it is admitted on all hands that something ought to be 
done without delay; and there is also a general agreement as to 
what is, in the meantime at least, possible or desirable to attempt. 
Under these circumstances it would be a great misfortune if the 
Bill should founder like the ships it is meant to save, and the 
Government would suffer for it in public confidence. 

The Bill may be divided roughly into three parts; one making 
regulations for officers and crews, the second dealing with the 
safety of ships, and the third fixing the responsibilities of owners. 
Most of the clauses in the first division have now been ad- 
justed, the chief poiné of controversy—that in regard to 
the abolition of advance notes to sailors before a voy 
having been settled by Mr. Disraeli throwing over as Pee 
sident of the Board of Trade and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who were in favour of limiting advance notes to 
one month’s pay, and declaring for absolute freedom of contract. 
There is undoubtedly a great concurrence of testimony as to the 
bad effects of the present system. The notes pass into the hands 
of the crimps at a heavy discount, and the sailors spend the 
greater part of what money they receive in a final spree before 
sailing. A shipowner has stated that a fortnight ago he hada 
crew, every man of which, including even the pilot, was so drunk 


that he had to be carried on board. This is a bad beginning for a 
voyage, but it is by no means an isolated case. It cannot be 
doubted that it would be of the greatest possible advantage to the 
men if they could be kept without money in their pockets on the 
eve of going away; but the difficulty is that, if they have no 
money, they —e for their wives and families, or buy 
any articles of outfit for themselves, At present the advance 
note is not payable till the end of a month, and this places the 
holder at the mercy of the crimps; but even if it were abolished 
altogether, the sailor would still have to raise money for the 
support of his family, and would probably have to do so on still 
more onerous terms. There is also what is called an allotment 
note, by which a seaman’s relatives are able to get month by 
month payments not exceeding half the wages due; but this is 
at present limited to the superior classes of seamen, such as boat- 
swains, carpenters, and so on. A general extension of this 
system might perhaps meet the case. In the nature of things, 
however, poor, thriftless, reckless men will always be very much a 
prey to any one, employer or crimp, who chooses to take advan 

of their necessities, and no legislation can get rid of human weak- 
ness. On the general ground, also, of free-trade any interference 
with the right of contract between employer and workmen is no 
doubt objectionable ; but the main point, it seems to us, is that 
whether advance notes are or are not allowed, the evil which is 
intended to be remedied will be changed only in form and not in 
substance. 

The next point is as to the liabilities of certificated officers, such 
as masters, mates, or engineers. Any officer of this class may be 
summarily prosecuted for drunkenness, tyranny, cruelty, or gross 
misconduct, before a stipendiary magistrate, or, in special cases, 
before a local Court of Admiralty. In cases where nautical or 
engineering skill and knowledge are required, the Court is: to have 
the assistance of one or more assessors, appointed by the High 
Court of Admiralty; and, in deference to a strong appeal in Com- 
mittee, Sir C. Adderley has agreed that at least one assessor 
should belong to the merchant service. In the event of a con- 
viction, the Court may cancel the certificate of the accused, or 
reduce him to a lower grade, subject to the authority of the Board 
of Trade. The rules of discipline are very severe, and some ex- 
ception was taken to them on this account in Committee. It is 
obvious, however, that the circumstances of a seafaring life render 
it necessary to provide for prompt and rigorous punishment in a 
way that is not necessary in ordi cases on land. Any master 
of, or any seaman or apprentice belonging to, any British ship 
who, by wilful breach of duty, or by neglect of duty, or by reason 
of drunkenness, either (1) does any act tending to the immediate 
loss, destruction, or serious damage of the ship, or tending im- 
mediately to endanger the life or limb of any person belonging to 
or on board the ship, or (2) refuses or omits to do any lawful act 

roper and requisite to be done by him for preserving the ship 

om immediate loss, destruction, or serious damage, or for pre- 
serving any person belonging to or on board the ship p ca 
immediate danger to life or limb, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanour. Mutiny is to be treated as felony, and pun- 
ished by penal servitude or a maximum of two years’ imprison- 
neglect duty, or to impede the navigation of the ship or progress 
of the will be summary by 
imprisonment for not more than twelve weeks with or without 
hard labour, and, at the discretion of the Court, either in addition 
to, or in substitution of, such imprisonment, by the forfeiture of all 
or part of the wages due. When the offence is an assault on an 
officer, the imprisonment will be at the same rate, but only a month’s 
pay will be in jeopardy. Any seaman who is guilty of wilful dis- 
Obedience to any lawful command, or of any other act of insubordina- 
tion, ordrunk on duty, or guilty of any other gross breach of discipline, 
or carelessness, or wilful neglect, is liable on summary conviction to 
a maximum imprisonment of a month, with, if the Court thinks 
fit, forfeiture of not more than a month’s pay. If the insubordi- 
nation or neglect is continued, he may be kept in prison for twelve 
weeks, forfeiting for every twenty-four hours’ continuance of such 
insubordination or neglect either asum not exceeding six days’ pay 
or any expenses which have been property incurred in procuring a 


substitute. Neglect to keep a look-out is also punishable by six 


months’ imprisonment, and the cancelling of certificate in the case 
of an officer, and two months’ imprisonment and fine of a month’s 
pay, as @ maximum, in the case of a seaman. Desertion from a 
ship, neglecting or refusing, without reasonable excuse, to go with 
the ship, or absence without leave or sufficient reason from dut 

within twenty-four hours of the time for being on board, entai 

imprisonment up to six weeks, with, at the discretion of the Court, 
in a case of desertion, forfeiture of all effects and wages left behind 
or that may be earned in any other ship until the next return to 


the United Kingdom, and hability to pay of substitute. 
An attempt was made by Sir V. urt and some other members 
in Committee to get rid of the power to arrest any one guilty of 


desertion or a kindred offence “ without warrant,’ but Sir C. 
Adderley declared that without this er there was no safety 
for the mercantile marine, and that it fad existed for a quarter of 
a century without the slightest abuse. 

At this point the Committee has paused till Monday next. The 
next clause (21) provides that when a seaman who has deserted or 
refuses to go on with his work alleges that the ship is not seaworthy, 
or that her accommodation is insufficient, there be an inquiry 
on the subject, the Court having power to order a survey, the costs 
of which will be paid by the seaman if the decision is against him, 
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decision is the other way, by the master and owner, who will 
be bound to give compensation to the accused. As a check 
upon malicious or ungrounded complaints, they are to be punished 
- | imprisonment up to a month, with or without labour. 
ilful damage to the ship or her equipments, or embezzlement of 
stores or cargo or passengers’ property, or wilful and grossly negli- 
gent waste or damage, is punished by imprisonment up to twelve 
weeks and a fine to the value of the loss incurred. Double 
penalties may be inflicted in all cases where the offence tends to 
endanger the ship, life, or limb. In reference to these offences 
Sir V. Harcourt given notice of an amendment to the effect 
that no person interested as a master or owner of a ship shall take 
any part in the adjudication, and Mr. Macdonald would also ex- 
clude immediate relatives of any master or owner. 
The second part of the Bill begins at the 32nd clause, 
which requires that every British ship shall before registry be 
ently and ae marked, to the satisfaction of the 
of Trade, with her name on each of her bows, and her name 
and that of her port of registry on her stern; her official num- 
ber and the number denoting tonnage cut in on her main boom ; 
a scale of feet denoting her draught of water on each side of the 
stem and stern-post ; and a line, painted longitudinally on each side 
amidship, indicating the height of each deck above the ship's 
ordinary load-water line. And then follows a proviso which exempts 
registered fishing-vessels from this clause, and also confers on the 
Board of Trade the rather s ing authority to relieve any class 
of ships from the obligations of the Act at its discretion. More- 
over, by Clause 33 the owner of a ship is bound before entering 
his ship outwards to mark on each of her sides amidships in white 
or yellow on a dark ground, or a black one on a light ground, a 
circular disc, not less than six inches in diameter, the centre of 
which shall indicate the maximum load-line in salt water to which 
the owner intends to load the ship for that v: ; and he is also 
required to deliver i to the Board of . This mark 
is to be retained till the return of the vessel, unless—and here is 
another perhaps rather loose concession—altered by an agent at a 
ign port. A penalty of 1oo/.as a maximum is enforced for 
any violation of these regulations. There is also to be a record of 
draught of water and extent of clear side, and a detailed account 
of any deck cargo in the official log. It is further required that, 
if exemption from tonnage is claimed for any permanent closed-in 
place on the upper deck, there shall be a written declaration that it 
engagement will be met by a fine not exceeding 500/, Then follow 
some provisions as to what shall be considered as “ proper ” equip- 
ment in boats, rafts, and other appliances for saving life, under 
directions to be issued from time to time by the Board of Trade, 
and as to preliminary inquiries into shipping casualties, into which 
we need not now enter. Mr. Plimsoll has given notice of an 
amendment to the effect that a maximum load-line should be ascer- 
tained and certified in every case by a body of Commissioners spe- 
cially inted for the p , and that penalties, not specified, 
should te imposed for loading beyond the prescribed limit. An 
enactment of this kind would of course practically throw upon the 
Government the responsibility of the management in detail of the 
whole merchant service; and a similar remark may be applied to 
Mr. Reed’s proposal for a compulsory inspection of the iron used 
in shipbuilding. Mr. ™ or suggests a more sensible amend- 
ment, to the effect that every ship should be marked with a line in- 
dicating the point of immersion, which should leave 20 per cent. 
of the total di t of the ship above the water-line, 
and that this line should be taken as the point of deepest 
immersion in good weather, with an ordinary cargo on an 
ordinary voyage. A scale of degrees of buoyancy beyond the 20 
cent. is also to be marked below for one-fourth the distance 
the former line to the ship’s keel; and the ship's articles 
should contain a statement of the degree beyond which the ship is 
not to be loaded on voy: 
prohibiting the entry of any ship from America ing a 
—- between the Ist October and 16th March in any year 
is fully justified by the evidence taken by the Royal Commis- 
the perils of a winter voyage with decks en- 


and may be deducted out of his present or future wages, > 


sioners as to 
cumbe 
One of the most important points in the Bill is of course that 


of marks and records which will go far to supply this omission. 
that they are 


the body, and will strengthen the influence of the maj 


reduce the perils of a ing life to the lowest point. But.of 
course a good deal of the effect of these arrangements for procuring 
evidence against a culprit will depend on what is to be done with 
him in the event of his being convicted. In the first draft of the. 
Bill it was proposed that, if any loss of life or personal injury was 
caused by the unseaworthiness of a vessel, the liability of the owner 
should be unlimited, unless he proved that he and his agents used 
all reasonable means to make and keep the ship seaworthy, and 
was ignorant of her unsoundness ; and though the force of this 
provision wasto some extent neutralized by the suggested excuse that 
a ship’s going to sea in an unseaworthy condition might be under 
the circumstances “reasonable and unavoidable,” still it was an 
advance upon the present system, inasmuch as it struck at the 
absurd and anomalous principle that shipowners should be favoured 
beyond all other classes of traders by having their liability for com- 
pensation limited to a fixed amount. This clause has now disap- 
peared from the Bill, and in its stead there appears a mere recital 
of the obligation which rests on an owner and his agents to use 
all reasonable efforts to ensure the seaworthiness of his ships. This 
certainly seems a somewhat weak and impotent climax to such an 
elaborate process of collecting evidence; and it is to be hoped that 
an effort will be made to fasten more sharply and distinctly upon 
owners the consequences of disasters which can be traced to their 


THE WIGAN ACCIDENT. 


en circumstances of the Wigan accident have been 
thoroughly explored, and there will be general concurrence in 
the verdict at which the jury have arrived. The plaintiffs in the 
case lately tried suggested a probable cause for the accident, whereas 
the Company proposed no explanation at all, and their defence 
tended only to the conclusion that accidents will happen in the 
best regulated families. 

The accident happened to the Scotch tourist train in August 
1873. The train Tete Euston station at 8 p.m., and should in 
regular course have passed through Wigan station without stopping 
at 12°52 p.m. Close to the platform of the Wigan station, on the 
south, there is a loop line coming off from the main line down 
from London, which, passing round at the back of the platform, 
— the main line again at a short distance north of the platform. 

is arrangement is for the purpose of relieving the traff on the 
main line. Trains are often shunted off on to this loop line, upon 
which they wait for the purpose of allowing other trains to 
pass Wigan on the main line to the North. The trains are 
turned on to the loop line at a set of points a short distance 
to the south of the platform, which are worked, together 
with the signals which govern them, from a signal-box about 
forty yards from the points between them and the platform. When 
the signal is set fora main line train to go through, or at what 
is called “pass on,” the points and signals which belong to 
the loop line are locked, and neither can be moved until the main 
line signal is raised again to “ danger.” When the main line signal 
is so raised, the loop line signal can be dropped to “ pass on,” 
and the loop points shifted so as to turn a train from the main on 
to the loop line. It was at this set of points that the accident 
happened. The plaintifis suggested that the accident was caused 
by the si n shifting the points of the loop line before 
the whole of the train had passed over them, thus allowing the 
fore part of the train to run along the main line, and turning 
the back of it on the loop line. The train was undoubtedly 
thus divided, and there must have been some cause to deflect the 
back part of the train from the main line. The train consisted of 
twenty-five carriages and two engines. It was going at the rate 
ofnearly forty miles an hour. The seventeenth carriage wasa guard's 
van. the eighteenth carriage were Sir John Anson, his two 
daughters, and servants. The fore part of the train passed safely 
over the points; but on the seventeenth or eighteenth carri 
arriving at them the eighteenth carriage left the line on the left- 
hand side, that is, towards the loop line. It dragged after it all 
the carriages which were behind it, and as the seventeenth carriage 
and those in front of it were still running on the main line, 
there was a sideways pull from the eighteenth carriage on the 
seventeenth, which caused that also to leave the rails. The 
couplings between the seventeenth and eighteenth carriages then 
a and the seventeenth carriage being still off the line, followed 
on after the rest of the train, still — toit. This seventeenth 
carriage, being a guard’s van, contained a quantity of luggage. It 
von of the shunter’s cabin, a great 

rtion of its side out, scattering the luggage all along the plat- 
orm. A short distance after this it got again upon the rails, and 
followed safely on with the fore part of the train, which was 
pulled up about half-a-mile to the north of Wigan Station, none of 
the in that portion being injured. The conductor in 
the van was shaken and knocked about, and was for a short time 
insensible. The eighteenth carriage and those behind it ran along 
the loop line or the ballast of it and up the ramp or slope of the 
platform. Theeighteenth carriage was turned ettens upwards, 
and Sir John Anson and two servants were killed. The other 
carriages were wrecked in various ways. The action was brought 
to recover compensation for the death of Sir John Anson. 

Mr. Bramwell, the well-known engineer, gave evidence on be- 
half of the plaintiffs, and stated his conclusion that the points were 
shifted during the passage of the train. He had inspected the 
points and the line at Wigan after the accident, and he minutely 
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| which relates to the lability of shipowners. It will have been 
q observed that tolerably complete arrangements are made for col- 
lecting information as to the condition in which ships are sent 
4 to sea. In a very flagrant case the Board of Trade will inter- 
fere, and stop the ship until necessary repairs have been made 
i or the cargo lightened; but, as a rule, the owner is sup- 
if goes wrong which can be shown to have been due to neglect or 
recklessness on his part, he ought to be made responsible for loss. 
This may be said to be the general theory of the Bill. The 
Government does not ma oy and relieve the shipowner from his 
natural responsibilities ; a closer watch is to be kept as to 
j the manner in which he discharges his cbligations. Hitherto it has 
} been very difficult to ascertain in a pores aud authoritative form 
" in what state ships are despatched ; but now there will be a variet 
7 have a wholesome effect on the less — members of 
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described them. The line approaching Wigan is straight, and 
there is, therefore, nothing in the formation of the line to 
tend to throw the i off it, as there might be if there 
were a curve. He did not think that there was any structural 
defect in the line or in any of the carriages. He found the tail 
carriages after the accident in the very position in which he should 
have expected to find them if the points had been shifted, and they 
had run down the loop—that is, he found them on the loop line either 
on the rails or close to the rails. He thought that the positions in 
which he found these i were consistent with their having 
been diverted on to the loop line from the main line, by the shift- 
ing of the points. He would imagine that they ran down the 
metals of the loop line, and then by their bumping into the car- 
riages in front of them which had fallen down, were thrown off the 
metals, and remained standing as he found them close to the 
metals. He supposed that all went well until the sixteenth car- 
riage arrived at the points. At that time he thought that some- 
thing was done—namely, the points were shifted. By the time 
that the hind wheels of the seventeenth carriage arrived at the 
points, they were sufficiently open to allow these wheels to run uP 
the loop, the fore wheels running on the main line. This woul 

cause a sideways pull on the tail end of number sixteen to the 
left or towards the loop, and a sideways pull on the fore end of 
number eighteen towards the right or main line. The carriages 
seventeen and eighteen being pulled off the main and loop lines 
respectively, they were Pros! 9 along in this way until they came 
close to the shunter’s cabin, which is at the end of the plat- 
form. At this place the loop diverges considerably from the main 
line, thus causing a tremendous pull on the couplings between 
seventeen and eighteen. Number eighteen would now be 
dragged along nearly sideways between seventeen on the main line 
and nineteen on the loop. Sensher seventeen comes against the 
shunter’s cabin, which ke its side out. The blow on the 
cabin, combined with the tremendous drag on the couplings be- 
tween numbers seventeen and eighteen, breaks these couplings. 
Number seventeen follows on with the train on the main line, and 
is dragged by the pull of the engines back again to the rails, the 
luggage in it being scattered on the platform as it goes along. 
Number eighteen is nearly broadside on to the shunter’s cabin; 
it tumbles over and completes the wreck of the cabin. This 
carriage is thrown on its side and forced up the slope of the plat- 
form into the position in which it was found, upside down. The 
other carriages behind it would run along, perhaps on the ballast, 
or perhaps on the rails, until they met with the station buildings 
pod other obstructions against which they would be smashed. 
The last two — were found upright, close to the rails on 
the loop, and with little damage done to them. Other witnesses 
agreed, with slight variations, in Mr. Bramwell’s view. 

On the other hand, the Company produced Goodall, the man 
who worked the points and signals, and he denied having shifted 
the points as s . Having got a telegraphic signal for the 
tourist train, he lowered his main line signal; that would lock the 
points. From that moment until after the accident he did not 
as his hand on either the signal or the point-lever. Another man, 

ood, employed at a signal-box at the canal bridge, a quarter of 
a mile to the south or nearer London, stated that he heard the crash 
of the accident, looked towards Wigan, and saw that the main line 
signal was green, or “pass on.” But it was admitted that shortly 
after the accident this si was seen to be turned to red, or 
“ danger,” and the witness did not remember when this was done. 
Ordinarily a train from Staleybridge arrives at Wigan, and is 
shunted on to the siding; then comes the tourist train, and then 
the Limited Mail. But on the night in question all these trains 
were late, and the Staleybridge train had been shunted at Springs 
Branch Junction, 1} m. south of Wigan, and the tourist train passed 
it at that point. On that night, therefore, the duty of the signalman 
at Wigan would be—first, to let the tourist train pass by the main 
line; then to put the main line signal at “ T,” or, in other 
words, to show the red light, and to open the points for the siding 
to receive the Staleybridge train; and having shunted that train, 
the road” on the main line for Limi 

il. laintiffs’ was, that the signalman, knowing that 
the Staleybridge euherons close behind, and being in a hurry 
to prepare for it, put up the main line si to danger, 
and shifted the points before the tourist train had completely 
d. This train on that night had eight or ten carriages 

ond the usual number, and it was suggested that the signalman 
did not allow for the extra length of the train, and moved the 
points too soon. The si Goodall, on the other hand, 
affirms that he touched no lever till after the accident, and the 
signalman at Canal Bridge, Wood, states that he saw the green 
signal after the accident. had obviously a powerful motive 
for denying any failure of duty, and, in order to meet the evidence 
of Wood, the plaintiffs suggested that Goodall, having by raising 
the signal and shifting the points caused the accident, as soon as 
he saw what he had done “shifted the signals and points back 
oe to the position in which they ought to be during the passage 

a train. 

Captain Tyler, in his report upon this accident, said that, in his 
say the points could not be moved with a train passing over 

until the wheels of a carriage had run twelve feet from 
the thin end of the points; but Mr. Barry, civil engineer, gave 
evidence that he had made experiments, and found that he could 
move the points when the wheel had run three feet from the thin 
end. Mr. Bramwell evidence to the same effect. Colonel 


gave 
Rich, who, like Captain Tyler, is an Inspector for the Board of 


Trade, stated in evidence that he had no doubt that the Wigan 
i could have moved the points while the train was 
going over them at forty miles an hour, and that he would have 
d time to have done so sufficiently to turn the train off between 
the times of the fore and hind wheels of a carriage passing over. 
Colonel Rich further stated that he had had experience of other 
trains being split when going over facing points, and the con- 
clusion he came to was that the signalman moved the points while 
the train was goingover. He knew from experience thatsignalmen 
were apt to put the signal to danger as soon as the engine passed, 
and not to wait until the train was quite clear. It was against 
this and other dangers that the locking-bar was invented. All 
the witnesses spoke in favour of the locking-bar, which prevents 
pam being moved during the passage of a train. A ing- 
has been put down at this place since the accident, 
and these bars have been pe introduced on the lines of 
this Company. It should observed that, according to the 
Company’s evidence, the tourist train passed Springs Branch 
at 1.14 A.M., and the Staleybridge train was signalled from 
Springs Branch forward at 1.164.M. This train was shunted 
at Springs Branch to let the tourist train it, and it 
seems that the Company’s servants at Springs Branch allowed 
only two minutes to elapse after the tourist train passed before 
they signalled to Wigan for leave to send on the Staleybri 
train. The reason of this alacrity was that the third train, 
Limited Mail, was close behind. It was stated, but not quite 
clearly, that the line was being worked at this time on the 
“absolute block” system, by which no two trains are allowed to 
be on the space between two signals at the same time. The 
“ absolute block ” system, applied as it was on that night, shows us 
how out of safety to pluck danger. The admitted facts are 
that the tourist train passed Springs Branch at 1.14, and runni 
past the Canal Bridge signal station reached Wigan at 1.17, whi 
at 1.16 the signalman at Wigan is asked to let the Staleybri 
train come on. The message passes instantaneously, and might 
reach him even before the tourist train. Thus while he is doing 
one thing he is asked to do another. If, under these circum- 
stances he tried to do two things at the same time, it would not be 
wonderful, and this is what the plaintiffs’ witnesses suggest that 
he did do. Goodall said, at the inquiry held after this accident 
by the Board of Trade, “the man kept gonging to me to let the 
Staleybridge train the he said that, “as the 
tourist train passed his box, received a signal from Spri 
Branch for the Staleybridge train, and he knew the Limited ‘Mail 
was nearly due. yarn | the tourist train to have passed his 
bex, his duty was to raise the signal, and shift the points for the 
Staley bridge train, and the plaintiffs t that, being hurried and 
flurried, he did this very slightly too soon. It is better to find 
such a cause for an accident than no cause at all, but that is all 
the comfort that can be derived from this elaborate inquiry. 


MORE CLAIMANTS. 


HE Tichborne mania and Dr. Kenealy’s disgraceful newspaper 
T are bearing their appropriate fruit. The delusion that an inno- 
cent man has been deprived of his title and property, and that the 
forms of justice in this country are a mockery and a snare, and 
all the Judges villains, naturally leads to the conclusion that ill- 
used men and their friends had better trust to their own efforts 
for the enforcement of their rights, and dispense with a servile 

uiescence in the corruptions of dure. The convict 
at moor would no doubt have ai petiiandt to have his 
claims settled by his devoted adherents simply taking for- 
cible possession of the Tichborne estates wherever they could 
get access to them, instead of having to submit to the 
tedious and offensive formalities which proved his ruin; and 
anybody whose case is no better than Arthur Orton’s may reason- 
ably think that a civil suit is hardly calculated to promote his in- 
terests. This train of reflection appears to have been ually 
settling down into a logical crystallization in the minds of the 
rougher and more ignorant classes throughout the country, especi- 
ally in the Northern and Midland districts ; but the first practical 

plication of the new principle has been reserved for the a of 
Sheffield, who, since the exposure of Mr. Broadhead and_his pecu- 
liar way of managing men, have kept tolerably quiet. It is per- 
haps not unnatural that a violent invasion of private rights and 
public justice should meet with rs ee among a population 
so thoroughly inoculated with the e-Unionist theory of the 
right of working-men to take the law into their own hands, 
and do what seems proper in their own eyes. The seizure of the 
Mill-houses estate in Abbeydale Valley by a rabble acting 
in the local all, only a 
development of ordinary rattening. i pane is valued 
at from 30,0001. to 40,000/., and was pure Fitz- 
william some years ago. A working-man named John Oldale has 
recently started a claim to this estate, under the auspices of the 
local Charta Association; and if he and his friends had 
been content with simply asserting this claim, no great harm would 
perhaps have been done. But they felt entitled under the inspira- 
tion derived, if not from the study of Magna Charta in the 
original, at least from the~impression of its general tenor given in 
the Englishman, to take ppm themselves the responsibility of 
giving a decision in Mr. Oldale’s favour, and of proceeding with- 
out loss of time to put it ‘n execution, A few weeks ago the 
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a rioters, it seems, entered upon some of Lord Fitz- 
illiam’s land, but were ejected by the farmer who occupied it. 
On Monday last they returned to the attack, took possession 
of a couple of fields, and began to cut the grass and cart it 
away to Sheffield. Repeated attempts were made in the 
course of the day by the tenants and their friends to 
drive the intruders from the fields, but apparently without 
success. Though the police were on the spot, they declined to 
interfere unless there was an actual breach of the e; and it 
may be inferred that the physical resistance offered by the 
tenants to the despoiling off their land was not bp Sore aunes 
inasmuch as the police remained passive. On Wednesday 
morning Mr. Smith, one of the farmers whose fields were 
invaded, mustered a strong body of labourers and erected a 
barricade across the entrance to his field, which was after- 
wards manned by about thirty of Lord Fitzwilliam’s gamekeepers 
from Wentworth. By and by Oldale and a large following 
marched up from Sheffield, attacked the barricade, and even- 
tually managed to pull it down. The crowd then poured into the 
field and was busily en , we are told, during the day inremoving 
the grass. When they have completed this job, they threaten to 
carry off the tiles from all the ieaeee on the estate, and also 
to pull up the rails of the Midland Company, whose main line from 
Sheffield to London runs across the ground the ownership of which 
is in dispute. This pleasant state of affairs is, we are not surprised 
to hear, creating much excitement in the neighbourhood. What 
rather puzzles us is that “ the utmost exertion on the part of the 
ae was necessary to prevent a breach of the — It might 

ve been supposed that the conflict between Oldale’s men and the 
gamekeepers, in which the latter were routed, or at least compelled 
to give way, would have been enough to constitute a breach of 
the peace, even though the blows exchanged may not have been 
very deadly. It is stated that summonses against the rioters have 
been applied for by Lord Fitzwilliam and granted by the magis- 
trates; but it was surely the business of the police to arrest 
the offenders in the first instance. Whatever may be the legal 
question between the present owner of the property and the person 
who claims it, an attempt at forcible seizure is clearly an infringe- 
ment of public order, which the public on its own account is 
bound to resist. 

It is as yet impossible to say how far there is any likelihood of 
the violence of Oldale and his isans being continued, but it is 
somewhat uncomfortable to observe that they seem to command 
a considerable amount of sympathy on the part of the Sheffield 
public, and it may be apprehended that a similar temper is to be 
met with among the same class in other quarters. Lord Fitz- 
william and other great proprietors are, no doubt, quite capable of 

ing care of themselves, and there is no reason to fear that they 
will permanently dispossessed by modern Jack Cades. But 
this plan of summary seizure must obviously be very inconvenient 
to the tenants of the disputed ground; and it is from this point 
of view that we are disposed to regard the matter. In London, 
for instance, there are one or two noble landlords who possess 
amongst them a large part of the habitable area; and it would 
certainly be very awkward if, on any one choosing to raise a 
claim to the whole or part of any of these estates, the tenants 
were to be exposed to the risk of having their roofs taken off 
or their walls pulled down. It is to be hoped that the police 
would not look on at such proceedings quite so calmly and 
unconcernedly as those at Sheffield are said to have done. 
Charta has lately been brought into fashion with 

a certain class of the population under rather curious 
auspices; and we have observed that a facsimile of it is 
hawked about the streets at a penny. The respect for a great 
historical document which is thus displayed by the lower orders is 
no doubt very delightful to contemplate in one way, but there is 
reason to doubt whether the crabbed character of the original may 
not have given a false impression of its contents to some simple 
minded ple, including possibly the members of the Magna 
Charta Association of Sheffield, and it is very desirable that a 
legible edition should be published for the benefit of the masses. 
It would be interesting to know what is the supposed passage in 
M Charta which is taken as a warranty for such proceedings 
py ve at Sheffield. Mr. Oldale has addressed a long oration 
to an iring mob, but does not throw much light on the 
question. What he wants is, he says, peace; but he goes 
rather beyond the ancient maxim that, if you wish for peace, you 
should prepare for war, for he has not only prepared for, but 
made war on his own account. He informed the crowd that seven- 
teen years ago he stood on that very ground, accompanied by the 


i against 
find. He accounted for the property having out of his 
ion by his having become a bankrupt and been imprisoned 
for two years and two months, but his ptcy has now been 
_Mr. Oldale contends that his right to this land 


favourable experience of the result would leave him to appeal to 
them once more. 

Into the dispute between Mr. Oldale and Lord Fitzwilliam 
we have of course no intention of entering. There may be 
something in the story which the former tells, or it may 
be pure delusion; but it is certainly somewhat disquieting to find 
so much popular sympathy shown with these acts of violence. 
There was not long ago, and perhaps is still for anything we know, 
a crazy old lady in Cumberland who fancied she was the heiress to 
the Derwentwater estates, and who was assisted by people in the 
neighbourhood to assert her claims by the forcible seizure of an old 
cottage. Any one who has any knowledge of the peculiar ideas 
of the working classes must be aware of the large number of 
people among them who are fully convinced that they are 
the rightful heirs to large estates which at some time or other 
improperly slipped into other hands. Not long ago a labouring 
man came to consult the present writer about a claim of this kind, 
over which he had been brooding for years, although the only 
ground for the notion was that he bore the name of the estate to 
which he held himself to be entitled. Cases of this sort are 
by no means uncommon. There is, for instance, a vast tribe of 
Jenningses who go on from generation to generation hoping 
to recover a splendid fortune which was once in a 
family of the name. In short, the tendency to this form of delu- 
sion among poor and ignorant people is much more prevalent than 
is supposed; and nothing can be more injurious than that it 
should be fostered and encouraged. It may be very hard that a 
man cannot go to law without money, but the services of enter- 
prising solicitors can usually be procured when there is a claim 
that can reasonably be fought, and in any case the processes of 
justice must be upheld. 


THE* VOYAGE OF THE CHALLENGER. 


5 ges island of Papua, or New Guinea, which has been lately 
visited by the Challenger, is separated by Torres Strait from 
the northern extremity of Australia. A hundred miles of sea 
divides the familiar from the unknown. “ There are few places on 
which Europeans have landed, and nowhere have they penetrated 
more than a few miles inland.” These words were written nearly 
forty years ago, and they are believed to be true now. The 
Dutch hold the Moluccas to the north-west of Papua, and 
they have settlements on the great islands of Borneo and 
Celebes; and of Papua, which is larger than France, they 
have also some knowledge, and what they have they keep to 
themselves. They consider this island, however, as one of their 
possessions, and their system used to be to forbid their own 
countrymen to trade to it, but to give permission to the Chinese. 
Subsequently they formed a settlement on the south-west of Papua, 
for the sake of a valuable trade. They are the successors in these 
seas of the Portuguese, who arrived at the Moluccas in 1510. The 
claim of the ee to these islands, as lying in the East, in- 
duced the Spanish Government to attempt to reach them by sailing 
to the West. For this purpose they employed Magelhaens in his 
famous voyage, and a Spanish navigator of later time gave his 
name to Torres Straits. After a century the Portuguese were dis- 
placed by the Dutch, who jealously excluded all other Europeans, 
Some Englishmen who made their way to Amboyna in the time 
of Charles II. were cruelly ill treated, and their sufferings were 
made the subject of what we should now call a “sensational” 
play by Dryden. 

When olland was absorbed by revolutionary France we took 
possession of these islands, which we restored at the peace of 
Amiens, again conquered, and —_ restored. If we learned any- 
thing at that time of the neighbouring island of Papua, we pro- 
bably forgot it, and the voyages of Cook, Dampier, and MacClure 
only made us acquainted with the coast. The Philippine Islands, 
which form the most northern group of that Indian Archipelago 
to which Papua also belongs, are, as compared with it, well known. 
These islands were discovered by Magelhaens inj 1521 on his 
voyage westward to the Moluccas, and he was killed on one of 
them. In 1564 the Spaniards from Mexico landed, and a 
few years afterwards founded the city of Manila. They have 
held undisturbed possession, except in 1762, when the city 
was taken by the English, which, however, was restored within 
two years. Like Papua andother islands of this archipelago, 
the natives are of two races, Malays and Austral Negroes with 
“frizzled hair,” which is the meaning of the word Papua. It is 
said that the conversion both of the Malays and Negritos to 
Christianity has been more successful than the same process in 
other islands. This has been partly ascribed to the permission to 
eat pork, which is forbidden to the followers of omet. It is 
remarkable that we know much more of the Philippine group 
than of the islands subject to the Dutch. As regards the former 
books of the last century contain a good deal of information, 
whereas they are almost blank as to the latter. The Dutch, 
however, cannot hope but that prying German eyes will be 
attracted to the interesting islands over which they rule 
in the remote East. The trade of the Philippine Islands 
with Mexico in the last century offered valuable prizes to our 
adventurous cruisers. One or two ships yearly carried silk and 
other products, chiefly Chinese, to Acapulco, and brought back 
silver to Manila. Anson in 1743 captured a returning ship, and 
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found in her treasure to the amount of 313,000/. He cruised for 
this purpose off Espiritu Santo, one of the New Hebrides, which 
lie between Queensland and the Fiji Islands. Manila is about 
as far to the north of the Equator as Queensland is to the south. 
Yet in Anson’s time Manila was a European city, while, nearly 
forty years after Anson, Cook’s voyage along the eastern coast of 
the Terra Australis Incognita was thought a remarkable 
exploit. The group of ‘cals which Gu Rpuadends took for 
one large island, and called Espiritu Santo, was about the 
furthest southern limit of their explorations, and the years 1605-7 
were about the latest period of Spanish maritime energy. Torres, 
one of the captains of a voyage made in those years, sailin 

through the straits which bear his name, saw Cape York, the most 
northerly point of Australia, only a few months after it had been 
discovered by the Dutch. The activity of this nation in these 
seas now began, and lasted about a hundred years. The name of 
New Holland, borne by that vast island which is sometimes 
reckoned a fifth continent, sufficiently indicates who were its dis- 
coverers. The Gulf of Carpentaria in the north, Van Diemen’s 
Land or Tasmania in the south, and Edel’s Land in the west, all 
testify to the same fact. The English came much later into 
the field which is now all their own. Towards the end 
of the seventeenth century Dampier explored some parts of the 
continent, as we must call it for distinction, and re-discovered and 
gave names to New Britain and New Ireland, which are 
part of a group only separated from Papua or New Guinea by 
the strait to which Dampier gave his own name. Admiralty Island, 
which lies rather to the west of this group, bears also an indis- 
putably English name. Wallis and Carteret, about 1763-6, dis- 
covered, or rediscovered, these islands and others near them. Cook, 
in his three voyages, besides sailing along the coast which he 
named New South Wales, discovered New Caledonia, where the 
French have now a penal settlement conveniently placed for escapes 
of convicts to Australia. The Fiji Islands were discovered b 

Bligh in 1789, and already they are in the enjoyment, as Mar 

Twain would say, of all the blessings of civilization, including 
education, ardent spirits, and contagious diseases. In 1798 Bass 
discovered the strait which separates Tasmania from Australia, 
and by the end of the century, or a few years later, all the coasts 
ed the continent and of the adjacent islands were tolerably well 

own. 

In March 1787 the first ships destined to colonize New South 
Wales sailed from Portsmouth. The colonists consisted only of 
convicts and their guards. Their original destination was Botany 
Bay, but, finding that site unsuitable for the intended settlement, 
Captain Phillip, the destined governor, sought along the coast a 
better site, until he reached an opening called from the look-out 
man of Cook’s ship, who discovered it, Port Jackson, which is 
now well known as one of the finest and most secure harbours in 
the world. Here in a cove, where there was deep water for ships 
of the heaviest burden close in shore, the foundations of a new 
town were laid. It was named Sydney after the peer who was 
Colonial Secretary at that time, and here a party of convicts 
guarded by marines were landed and employed in clearing the 
site of the intended town. The next step was to prepare 
the ground for crops, but the land near Sydney was not 
ticularly fertile, and neither convicts or guards had any skill in 
farming. In early years the colony depended chiefly on supplies 
from England, and when store-ships were delayed it was 
brought near to starvation. In 1790 the whole colony was kept 
for many weeks on half-rations or less, Thefts, especially from 
gardens, me common, and severe punishments could not check 
them. One of the original convicts, who afterwards attained 
comfort and affluence in the colony, said, in reference to this 
period :— Any man would have committed murder for a month's 
provisions. I would have committed three for a week’s.” Sydney, 
in early years, was liable to starvation and scurvy just like 
a ship at sea. It depended on the King’s store for salt 
beef and flour, and Governor Phillip even ordered a dog to be 
pg ke because the colony could not afford to maintain 
a single useless mouth. It will be difficult for poetry or romance 
to colour the early history of Sydney, and we scarcely anticipate 
that the mania for centenaries, which is now afflicting America, 
will spread to Australia. Yet it is interesting to observe that an 
Agricultural Society has l&tely held an exhibition where formerly 
a man would risk hanging for a few greens and pot-herbs. We are 
told that the short-horned cattle at this show could not be sur- 
a but that a preference begins to show itself for red-skinned 

evons. The colony has a surplus revenue which many colonists 
desire should be spent in encouraging immigration. They have 
read with regret in English newspapers articles dissuasive of emi 
tion, which for the most part have escaped our notice. We do not be- 
lieve that such articles, if they appear, would produce any consider- 
able effect. The advan which Australia offers to the labouring 
class are tolerably well known, but the statement that domestic 
servants are very much needed in Sydney might now be echoed 
from some of England. The Times lately described New 
South Wales as “a real old colony,” with families resident four 
or five generations, traditions, and many other 
attractive features, It is certainly true that, as compared with 
Victoria and South Australia, New South Wales is an old 
colony, but we doubt whether its present inhabitants care much 
to insist on its antiquity, or are generally desirous to invite ex- 
amination of their own pedigrees. Tasmania is also comparatively 
an old colony, which has provided itself with a new name. ere 
is also West Australia, formerly called Swan River, and before that 


Edel’s Land, where weare happy tolearn that thetradeinsandal-wood 
has been stimulated by the qeath of the Emperor of China, and 
the religious ceremonies consequent thereon. All these colonies 
want “ labour,” and the Times, with a laudable desire to counter- 
write those mischievous newspapers which discourage emigration, 
has written an article which invites people in general, whether 
they can labour or not, to betake themselves to Australia. But 
the same article states that Australia is “a mother-country 
everywhere,” and we have no doubt that poor genteel people 
would find it so. We had for the moment forgotten Queensland, 
which is a newer and equally thriving growth of the same 
enterprise and industry. It stretches far enough to comprise 
both sheep-farming and tropical hus among its pursuits, 
and it boasts that, with water and “labour,” it can grow every- 
thing and be independent of the world. As Queensland reaches 
more to the north than any other of these provinces, its in- 
tensely English aspect contrasts most nearly and strongly with 
the old-world character of Papua. 

The recent visit of the Challenger was indeed made to 
the northern coast of this island, which is furthest from English 
influence, but still the contrast is surprising either with Manila 
on the north or with Sydney on the south. The deseri 
tion of the Challenger’s visit might have been written by 
Captain Cook. There is the same eagerness for scientific 
knowledge, although with far more ample means of satisfying 
it, the same scrupulous care to avoid injury, or even offence, 
to the natives, and on their part the same strangeness and 
wonder as might have been shown a century ago. It may be 
suspected that the demand for “labour” in thriving colonies has 
om the kidnapper known and feared along this coast, and as 
some articles of iron were seen among these natives, they have not 
been left altogether beyond the influence of trade. The Challenger 
went from the coast of Papua to Admiralty Island, where the 
natives were equally shy and more fierce, in conformity with the 
character given of them by former visitors. She had been at or 
was going to Manila and Japan, and at both would find 
a considerable leaven of European civilization. But this island of 
Papua seems to have undergone no substantial change since the 
Malay race supervened on the frizzle-haired aborigines. It would 
be interesting to know the secret of Dutch management, which 

resents to an outside observer the aspect of ge | one’s own 

usiness, and inducing other people to mind theirs. The former is 
usually not easy, and the latter generally impracticable. - If a book 
were written on the “highways and byways” of Ocean, Papua 
might claim an important place among the latter, only that there 
would be almost nothing to say about it. The log of the 
Challenger will not be less interesting because her explorations 
have not been confined to the bottom of the sea, 
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ae sculpture galleries continue to show the steady decadence 
of the English school. On the Continent, the French, the 
Italians, even certain of the Germans, display distinctive manners 
indicative of intelligently pes nationalities; and leadin, 
foreign sculptors prove by their works the advan of early an 
persistent training. The French, who take the lead in the plastic 
arts of Europe, do not betray shakiness or indecision in anatomical 
articulations; the Italians, supreme in sentiment and in smoothness 
of surface, have the advantage of seldom deviating from ideal 
standards; while the Germans, by their broad generalizations, 
demonstrate what may be done by means of a well-considered- 
eclecticism. But the lish, in comparison, labour under the 
disadvantage of being nowhere—or, what comes to pretty much the 
same thing, of being everywhere. They are by turns soft and sen- 
timental as Canova, spasmodic as Bernini, realistic as Teniers, 
rugged in surface texture as the portraits of Denner. As to technique, 
there prevails such uncertainty and vacillation that they are 
alternately strong as iron and weak as water. Nevertheless, the 
impartial spectator, in glancing round the three galleries of our 
Royal Academy, may possibly find some consolation in that law of 
compensation which in art as in human life strives ever to sustain a 
just Lihese. English sculpture is here seen, as to morals, the pink 
of propriety ; as to taste, at the standard of the drawing-room ; as 
to beauty, on the scale and elevation of an album or an illustrated 
pocketalmanac ; and as to execution, painstaking as a schoolboy’s 
copy 


. Armstead, A.R.A., is one of the few sculptors who stick to 
strict principles, and therefore he stands pre to encounter ex- 
ceptional difficulties in a bas-relief of “ The Dead Leander ” 
(1237). After the manner of the Greeks, the composition rests on 
one plane; there is no attempt at illusive and perilous perspective. 
Leander, having, according to the well-known story, perished 
during a storm in the waves of the He nt, lies at full length as 
when washed ashore,and Hero mourns her The strict aren 
of bas-relief are here carried out with singleness of purpose, which is 
saying a great deal, inasmuch us the temptations to high-relief 
have in all times been so irresistible that the Elgin friezes stand 


not only paramount, but well nigh alone. The work before us 

might almost be taken as a translation from a Greek vase, so 

symmetric are the lines and so complete the surrender of accidents 

and details to essential truths. Mr. J. Bell has, on the contrary, 

absolutely lost himself in a terra-cotta relievo, “The Struggle of 

Good and Evil” (1240); this is a medley of discordant, 
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almost dissevered, and arms, provoking the censure 
on Oorreggio’s too notorious “ of Frogs.” 

e cannot pronounce the relievo, “ A Family Group” (1238), by 
Count Gleichen, to be suecessful ; these portraits in their hard cold 
outlines too much recall silhouettes cut out from flat pieces of 
metal, eard, or wood. Errimg in the ite way of high and 
obtrusive relief are the alti-relievi of “ Mrs, Rowcliffe” (1241), 
by Miss M. Grant (who is however an amateur), and the one of 
ee Sons of Edward Baring, Esq.” (1243), by Mr. Boehm; of 
“ The Swing ” (1239), by Mr. E. Davis; and “The Angel of the 
Resurrection ” (1244), by Mr. Adams-Acton. It has been our 
privilege, and sometimes our amy see sundry angels of the 
urrection, including designs by the late Mr. Alfred Gatley and 

by Signor Tenerani. Of all such productions this by Mr. Adams- 
Acton has the advantage of being the most pretentious ; the massive 
i is made to sink, not to soar; the immense wings are merely 
for show; the trumpet is guiltless of a single note; it is by way 
of novelty perhaps that on a marble tablet have been inscribed 
thirty-eight verses from the 15th chapter of 1 Corinthians, which, 
however, it might have been imagined most Christians held 
in memory. This blatant figure has slender claims to art; it may, 
however, obtain its reward from the large number of persons who 


delight in size and grandiloquent sentiment. Our Academy un- | 


fortunately furnishes too many examples of imperfectly trained 
es who seize on showy effects which lie within the easy 
reach of tiros and amateurs. 

The style of pleasing romance, which of late years has been the 
refuge of English sculptors, finds many representatives. Mr. 
Marshall, R.A., again takes the lead; his “ _ mr (1275), 
though sketchy, has motive and movement. Mr. Durham, A.R.A., 
serves up a pretty conception for “ A Double Drinking-Fountain ” 
r 300) ; three playful boys are gracefully composed, with a growth of 
‘oliage betwixt and fregs and urns around. The same artist is far 
less successful in a group, nerveless in form and sickly in senti- 
ment, “ The Siren and the Dead Leander” (1336). We have never 
seen the chief centres of these sculpture galleries occupied 
by works so impotent. Take, for example, a girl lying prostrate 
as in a harem, modelled by Mr. Percival Ball, who absurdly 
makes the lady exclaim, “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem!” 
1338). The figure has nothing more to do with Jerusalem 
t with Jericho. Equally inane is “Innocence Triumphant” 
(1363), by Mr. Miiller, an artist who, residing in Rome, has fallen 
into that inarticulate modelling, that affectation of sentiment, 
which has long been the bane of the modern Italian school. 
Nothing can betray more piteously the poverty of resources at the 
command of the Academy than the prominence given to this and 
still inferior works. 

The forms of romance which are endemic in Burlington House 
have become almost inevitably foreed up into spasmodic action. 
Take, as an example, a figure, “ Forsaken” (1299), for which we 
have to thank Mr. Bruce Joy. All the buttons on the lady’s 
bosom are about to burst, so swelling is the passion within her 
heart ; while agony, torturing torso and limb, finds an exit at the 
toes. As for the woman’s cataract of back hair, there has 
ore been age | quite equal to it since the time when 

oleridge, in the “ Vale of Chamouni,” described wild Alpine 
“torrents fiercely glad,” unceasing in their thunder and eternal in 


‘their foam. Such art is much more easy than it seems; what 


is really difficult is moderation and reticence, the power which 
resides in repose, the reserve of strength beneath external action, 
so as to give the idea of a power greater than that put forth. 
Classic sculpture owes much of its coeeng a sense of omnipotence 
in repose. Mr. Warrington Wood, in “St. Michaeland Satan” (1314), 
strives to redeem a trite theme by the intervention of four wings, 
two of angel and two of demon; his execution affects the smooth 
surface of Canova. Mr. Papworth, in “ A.D. 33” (1316), essays 
the ous problem of putting into marble the half-spiritual and 

-bodily form of one of the saints who rose from the grave at 
the time of Christ's resurrection. The effort shows more senti- 
ment than knowledge ; the outstretched hand is not unlike a spade. 
“Cupid and Psyche” (1317), by Mr. E. Davis, belongs to the pre- 
vailing style of nerveless romance; this and other groups rely for 
their appeal to the multitude on the inherent beauty of marble when 
fresh from the chisel. Miss Grant has studiously thought out the 
figure of “ Lady Macheth” (1307), though the conventional classi- 
cism of the style is not quite in accord with a Scotch character. 
It isa great pity that our British sculptors do not work out national 
subjects, past and present, in a i national spirit; in Northern 
latitudes—for example, in Scotland and Scsndinavia—there lie 
tich veins of poetic thought yet unwrought in plastic art. The 
eternal harping on one Italian string becomes wearisome. Danish 
and Swedish sculptors have done well to embody local myths ; they 
have modelled Odin and Thor; and Professor Molin of Stockholm, 
in “The Wrestlers,” became great when inspired by the impetuous 
passion of Northern races. are two or three of our native 
seulptors, however—Mr. Leifchild, for example—who gain vigour 
‘by converse with Michael Angelo. This year the only instance of 
this heroic manner is the figure of “ Philosophy” (1318), by Mr. 
Armstead, A.R.A. Also to be commended for vigour, though not 
free from plagiarism, is“‘ A Bowler” (1323), by Mr. Stephens, A.R.A.; 


the has em | been ada from one or more of the Dis- 
co “Tone ” (1328), by Mr. ‘Lean, though rather juvenile 
in manner, has promise; it shows obedience without servitude to 
the antique. 


Pietorial and picturesque modes of treatment, th universal] 


popular, are usually so pitiable as to lie beyond the possibilite of 


redemption. “The Fishwoman of Boulogne” (1361), by M. 
Lormier, is chiefly distinguished by her bonnet, an article essen- 
tially pictorial,and in no way sculpturesque. Also under the class 
of mere genre falls “‘’Tis My Mamma!’ ‘No; Mine!’” (1334). 
Mr. Ruddock, in such a tittle-tattle title, writes the character of 
his art. “The Twin Naturalists” (1366), by Mr. Junck, neces- 
sarily suggests a naturalistic treatment. It is a maxim that each 
art is best when it maintains intact its specific charaeter ; “ pictorial 
sculpture” is a hybrid destructive to the plastic species. 

It is strange how ill has always been the fate of Christian 
sculpture, at least since the time of the Pisani, of Donatello, 
Ghiberti, and a few others in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. Even the lives of the Saints have shone less honourably 
in marble than on canvas. But it sometimes happens in these 
eclectic and servile times that sculpture borrows or steals from her 
sister painting, as, for example, in “The Group of S. Vincent de 
Paul and Orphan Children ” (1319), by Mr. Ruddoek. This com- 
position, perhaps slightly varied, may be bought in the form of a 
| modern German print at the price of about a halfpenny. Thanks 
to Mr. Ruskin, there have been reseued from oblivion three frames 
' of diminutive terra-cottas, representing the Entry into Jerusalem, 
' Christ Blessing Little Children, &c. (1293-5), by Mr. Tinworth. 
The figures are puppets, and the drama, which degenerates into 
rant, is about on a level with the action ina marionette theatre. 
Mr. Ruskin, in his “ Notes” on the present Academy, with accus- 
tomed condeseension and kindness, first lifts the artist to the skies, 
one, Ae drop him into the abyss; he discovers the sculptor 
to be a genius, and then coneludes that, “for all Mr. Tinworth has 
learned of his business, he might as well have lived in South 
Australia.” 

Terra-cottas still increase in number ; we wish it could be added 
that they advance in merit. The French artist, M. Dalou, who has 
in our Academy appeared at his best, is now at his worst. He 
has subjected “ Miss Heseltine” (1351) to vivisection in the eye- 
balls, and “Mr. Hodgson, A.R.A.” (1358), after like torture, 
appears as the _ of the person once known to his friends and 

irers; the hair is plaster and the drapery rags, but, as some 
compensation, the beard, though apparently of sea-weed, assumes 
the magnificence of a river god. A terra-cotta bust (1405) by 
Mr. Ball also affects slovenliness; indeed the drill has been so 
recklessly turned into the beard of “ Robert Leake, Esq.,” as to 
give the idea of a worm-eaten block of rotten wood. Mr. Lawson 
is little better in a terra-cotta of “ John Burr, Esq.” (1372). Miss 
H. Montalba models her father (1359) in a style which by its 
breadth and quietude contrasts favourably with the surroundings. 
The terra-cottas seen in Belgium, though not faultless, are better 
than any yet produced in London. 

Italian sculptors have never so abounded, but the majority are 
emasculate ; their graceful though nerveless figures stand on a par 
with the shop goods in Rome, Florence, and Carrara. A pleasing 
incident, however, comes from the colony of sculptors at Carrara. 
Signor Lazzarini sends “ Innocence” (1322) ; the young girl clasps 
in her hands a bird ; the drapery is remarkably delicate in its folds, 
and has a pretty finesse in its playful flutter. The Milanese sculptors 
have long made their profit by dexterous manipulation of fancy dress 
which in its tucks, hems, and fringes, emulates “ the stitch, stitch” 
of the milliner’s needle. Scarcely the best of the kind are “ Blind 
Man’s Buff” (1329), and “A Bit of Vanity” (1331), by Signor 
Barzaghi, and “ You're Jealous” (1327), by Signor Zannoni. But 
by far the most noteworthy Italian product is “Le Génie de 

ranklin ” (1384), by Signor Monteverde. A spritelike figure, 
emblematic of Franklin, brings lightning from heaven to earth. 
Each nerve and muscle is animated as by electrie fire. The 
modelling in its pulsations responds to the conceiving thought. 
The whole composition is characteristic of the school of Milan. 
The figure, in fact, would be well fitted for one of the thousand 
pinnacles of the great cathedral which owes its protection against 
thunderbolts almost as much to science as to saints. 

Portrait sculpture prospers for the same reasons as portrait- 

ainting. The most prominent effigy is the seated “Thomas 

arlyle” (1301), by Mr. Boehm. The character is the reverse of 
exalted. We have here, not the Chelsea philosopher who, 
assuming the mission of a Hebrew prophet, pronounces an oracular 
“Woe! woe!” but we are rather reminded of the disguise of 
“Christopher North,” who aired his literary wares in a dressing- 
gown or shooting-jacket. Mr. Boehm, after his habit, has scarcely 
escaped caricature. A tub only is needed for the personification 
of a modern Diogenes. Yet Mr. Ruskin, with a felicity peculiar 
to himself of pitchforking praise into wrong es, exclaims, 
“ For this noble piece of portraiture I cannot trust myself to express 
my personal gratitude.” 

Busts, as usual, abound. Among the best are “ The Rev. John 
Barlow” (1271), by Mr. Durham, A.R.A.; “ Professor W. A. 
Miller” (1272), by Mr. Butler. Also may be commended 
“Alan Grant, Esq.” (1249), by Miss Grant, and “Mdlle. de 
Breton” (1250), by the late Mr. Fuller. We may mention, not 
without regret, the increasing practice of marking by lines, often 
incised deeply, the pupil of the eye. This has always been a sign 
of deeadence, and is one of the melancholy symptoms that 
sculpture nowadays descends from high abstractions and takes 
realism and picturesqueness. We cannot leave this 
pantheon without tendering to “The Rey. Charles H. Spur- 
geon” (1395), and “Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B.” (1402), our est 
thanks for enlivening the rather dull assemblage by the broadest 
comic character. Tn these rude blocks, which embody brains, 
coats, collars, and whiskers, it is hard to tell where nature ends and 
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art begins ; but Mr. Adams-Acton can vouch for his ideal in the 
shape of the Rev. Charles H. mn, while Mr. Gamble holds 
himself responsible for literal truth in Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B. 

Death has of well as pictorial art. 
Mr. Fuller, of Florence, il of Mr. Power the American, will 
be remembered by “ pe,” &c. He was romantic in concep- 
tion, though rather amateurish in execution. The bust before 
noticed (1250) exemplifies his tender and beauty-seeking style. 
Mr. Stevens cammot be measured till what he may have left of the 
“ Wellington Monument for St. Paul's” is brought to light. His. 
friends held faith in him to the last, and if their kindly verdict 
can be accepted, the nation may not be doomed to ultimate disa 
pointment. The loss of Mr. Foley is more serious. Sketch models 
of his cs > Mogi collected at the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
show clever facility especially in throwing a figure into attitude, with 
the further advantage of etiective costume. In the Academy the 
best-considered portrait statne is that of “The Late Sir Benjamin 
Lee Guinness? (1305). The bronze full-length of ‘“ General 
Stonewall Jackson” (1325) has a rather interesting history, as it is 
the result of a subscription spontaneously organized in England, on 
the news of Jackson's death, to show respect for his memory. It 
has been executed for outdoor exhibition ; and will, in fact, as soon 
as the Academy closes, be set up in a conspicucus place in the City 
Park of Richmond, in Virginia, the Legislature of which State has, 
we understand, made a liberal appropriation for its erection and 
the attendant ceremonies. The marble statue of Prince Albert, for 
the University of Cambridge (1330), is the third contribution 
which Mr. Foley's representatives have sent. 


REVIEWS. 


CAIRNES’S LOGIC OF POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


We: are glad to welcome a second edition, much enlarged and 
improved, of Professor Cairnes’s lectures on the character 
and method of political economy. The lectures were originally 
delivered at Dublin seventeen years ago, and will doubtless be new 
to most of the rising generation of students. The lucidity and 
logical coherence of Professor Cairnes’s writings render them admi- 
rable text-books for students, as well as useful for more mature 
thinkers, It isa real pleasure to read them after being vexed by 
the yague seutimentalisms which one class of writers oppose to 
sound reason, or the pompous phraseol which a still more 
objectionable class would substitute for reasoning. Professor 
Cairnes, as we need not say, is a disciple of the school represented 
by Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, and Mill, and a disciple who has 
distinctly extended and improved the teaching of his predecessors. 
He believes, therefore, in the scientific character of political eco- 
nomy ; and he has done more than any other living writer to justify 
his belief. His discussions, for example, of the effect of the gold dis- 
coveries upon commerce are probably the best specimen that could be 
mentioned of a scientific examination of an economical problem. At 
the same time Professor Cairnes is too sound and cautious a thinker 
to sanction the exaggerated claims sometimes put forward by more 
pretentious teachers. He does not believe in the possibility of 
advancing a science by using mathematical formule when we can 
know neither the numerical value of the quantities mvolved nor 
the form of the functions by which they are connected. He warns 
his hearers against the attempt to advance beyond the limits 
necessarily fixed by the character of the neg data of the study, 
as carefully as he insists upon the aceuracy and value of its legiti- 
mate generalizations. Though, as we shall have occasion to say, 
we ditfer to some extent from his mode of stating the scientific 
claims of the study, we have no fault to find with his actual defi- 
nition of its true province. 

Professor Cairnes begins by defining the relation of political 
economy to other sciences. It is, he says, “a science in the same 
sense in which astronomy, dynamics, chemistry, and physiology 
are seiences” ; differing from them in its subject-matter, but hav- 
ing the same general aims and character. It takes for ted 
certain laws of matter and mind which are investigated 
sister sciences, and is subj i 


the 
t to various limitations imposed by the 
nature of its materials. ‘The vast complexity of the facts makes it 
impossible to apply the ordinary imductive method; but, on the 
other hand, it starts “ with a knowledge of ultimate causes ”—that 
is to say, of certain human desires which are in economy what 
the physical forces are in astronomy—and is thus at once in a 
position only reached by other sciences after ages of inquiry. It 
needs no experiment to show what are the motives which induce 
men to accumulate wealth. It can thus deduce many laws, though 
the process of verification is rendered difficult by the complexity of 
the phenomena. It cannot try experiments, but a judicious use of 
hypothetieal cases may supply m some cases an equally efficacious 
expedient. There are some statements here which appear to us to 
require qualification, though they are illustrated with much 
felicity. The general view of the study, however, is doubtless 
correct; and the lectures which form the last half of the book 
contain an exposition of the true aims and methods of the econo- 
mist against which we can bring no cavils. Professor Cairnes 
explains with his usual good sense the bearing upon economical 
conclusions of the necessary deficiency of the science in precise 

* The Character and ical Method of Political Economy. . 
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} quantitative accuracy. He points out the true use of definitions 
of economical terms; and we can only regret that his remarks 
could not have been laid to ‘heart by some of the eager disputants 
who have discredited political economy by a frnitless logo- 
machy more worthy of transcendental ysielans than 
of men of science. The moral of the book is pointed by 
two excellent lectures discussing briefly the Malthusian doctrine 
-of population and Ricardo’s theory of rent. We might be half 
disposed for a moment to doubt the propriety of republishing con- 
fatations of certain writers who some twenty years ago thought 
that they were refuting Ricardo and Malthus by totally irrelevant 
arguments. But the doubt disappears on a moment's considera- 
tion. The misrepresentations which Professor Cairnes attacks are 
alive at the present day. There are still writers who fancy that 
Malthus has been “refuted,” and that his doctrine is inconsistent 
with the fact that some countries rich—that is to say, that 
their productiveness has increased more rapidly than their popula- 
tion. There is at this day what calls itself a school of economists 
in an American city, which is in the habit of “refuting” Ricardo 
by arguing historically that early colonists begin by cultivating the 
most accessible instead of the most fertile soils. Such fallacies, it 
may be said, need not be again refuted, because the persons who 
uce them require to be educated before they can be 
convinced. The vitality of the misconceptions shows that 
there are many people in a state of such logical incapacity that 
a writer of Professor Cairnes’s calibre is ne ily firing over their 
heads. We must reply that, as a ship can be often stopped by a 
gun fired above it, so a confused intellect may be awed br a reply 
which it cannot understand. And, moreover, the errors, however 
palpable, are precisely those which beset a student during theearly 
riod of his educational course. Nothing could be better caleu- 
ted to point out to him the fallacies which he ought to avoid 
than these lectures, and we are therefore glad to observe that they 
are recommended to candidates for the Moral Sciences Tripos at 
Cambridge. It would be difficult in the same space to find a better 
field for intellectual gymnastics than will be provided for young 
men wrestling with the tough logie of Professor Cairnes’s 
We must, however, brietly indicate the reasons which make 
us not quite so well satistied with some of the —— 
teaching, or at least with the form of expression. Professor 
Cairnes, we have seen, states that the economist “starts with a 
knowledge of ultimate causes.” The economist takes for his first 
principles certain “ unt mental principles,’ such as “the 
general desire for physical well-being and for wealth as a means of 
obtaining it.” He deduces from these principles, the nature of 
which is the proper field of the psychologist, certain conclusions 
which have only a “ hypothetical” validity—that is to say, which 
are only true so far as the supposed principles are not counteracted 
by others, but which, on that assumption, are rigorously true. There 
are some obvious limitations to this statement, which, without 
them, is liable to be misunderstood. In the first place, the 
economist does not know the “ ultimate causes,” except in a very 
vague sense. He cannot give any quantitative statement as to 
their relations. He knows in a general way that people prefer 
half-a-crown to a florin, and generally act upon that preference. 
But he does not know, nor does anybody know, what is the re- 
lation between the love, for example, of money and the love of 
idleness. He is not in possession, that is, of a calculus of human 
motives, and cannot in ion of such a calculus till 
-psychology has become what it probably never will become. The 
theory that such a calculus may be devised, and that mathe- 
matical expression may then be found for the various forces by 
which wealth is distributed, is at the bottom of those premature 
attempts to elevate political economy to the rank of an exact 
science which Professor Cairnes most properly repudiates. Nor, 
again, do we think that the doctrines of political economy are really 
deducible from the supposed first principles that man is a being 
actuated by a desire for wealth, and that he is placed in a world 
where the ear of wealth is subjected to certain material re- 
strictions. These principlesare equally true of a perfectly savage state, 
where noneof the laws of value, of rent, or — would be applicable. 
The economist requires something more before he can move a step 
from his first principles. He ires sociological as well as 
psychological data. He requires, that is, to know roughly what is 
the actual distribution of society. He assumes that society is 
differentiated into certain classes, that there are certain laws which 
regulate the relations of men to each other, that there is a free 
competition in certain respects between classes and individuals ; 
he has to understand the machinery of money, the laws of landed 
property, and so forth; and none of these essential data can be 
deduced from the mere abstract consideration of man as a selfish 
money-getting animal, and of the limited field for the production of 
wealth. All that he takes from psychology is the general assump- 
tion that men will continue to act more or less for their own in- 
terest under the conditions aetually observed to exist. And there- 
fore political economy differs from such sciences as astronomy or 
in that the economist takes for his 
empirical truths which are obviously derivative and have not the 
character of ultimate laws of nature. The astronomer assumes 
that ‘the law of gravitation is absolutely and invariably true, or 
so nearly true that he may neglect any infinitesimal errors. 
The i economist must admit the law of rent 
apes upon a certain social order, which, for anything he 
lnows, may admit of indefinite modification. It does not follow 
that the law of rent is less true than the law of gravitation. A 
fact is a fact, however general or particular. But it does follow 
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that political economy has a much more limited field than the true 
sciences. It has not laid bare the ultimate forces or traced them 
to their source in human nature; but has only to do with certain 
special modifications and results. 

We may illustrate this view, which we have not here space 
to elaborate, by an obvious analogy. A man might discover 
a great many highly useful truths about a parti machine, 
say a clock, without an accurate knowledge of any of the ulti- 
mate physical laws involved in it. After examining its con- 
struction he would be able to see that the descent of the weight 
involved the motion of the hands; he would be able to expose the 
—— of some theorists who had supposed that a clock would 

y well without its pendulum, or that the wheels moved the 
weight, or who had devised some ingenious scheme for perpetual 
motion. He would assume that a weight tended to descend with- 
out knowing the laws of gravitation, and that a chain would 
transmit force without knowing its chemical composition or the 
laws of molecular action. But when he had fully examined the 
machinery he would come to a stop, and would not be able to 
discover a more general theory of mechanism until he had investi- 
gated the working of some of the forces whose general tendency he 
takes for granted. Political economy is limited in a somewhat similar 
way. Society is sometimes com to a machine, and sometimes 
to a living organism. It is, in fact, both; and we should say that 
the economist considers the mechanical laws, but cannot penetrate 
to those vital laws of growth upon which the mechanical laws 
ultimately depend. He can point out the wheels and pulleys by 
which wealth is actually distributed, but he cannot at all say how 
these wheels and pulleys come to be such as they are and no other. 
That problem can only be solved by the united efforts of the psy- 
chologist, the physiologist, the historian, and other inquirers. And 
thus the economist, however sound his conclusions, can only push 
his investigations to that point at which he has to call in the help 
of profounder studies. Such considerations explain the narrow 
limits within which the science gives accurate results. They do 
not imply that it is without value; on the contrary, they show that 
it has immense value; but they explain the fact—for so we take it 
to be—that political economy does not, like the true sciences, lead 
to ever new discoveries of wider generalizations. Wedonot know 
how far Professor Cairnes would agree with us. He seems, how- 
ever, to regard political economy as limited chiefly by the absence 
of quantitative precision in its data ; and that consideration alone is 
enough to restrain him practically within the same bounds which 
we should assign. The difference between us is probably more in 
expression than in reality ; and we are glad to bear witness to the 
soundness and clearness of his general views. 


MACCOLL ON THE PURCHAS JUDGMENT.* 


a somewhat ungainly volume, which has the single recom- 
mendation of large print, Mr. MacColl has published a series of 
letters, addressed to Cont Selborne, of remarkable interest and 
power. Lord Selborne is not committed, of course, by the fact 
that he has permitted these letters to be addressed to him, to the 
ag of their writer. But, considering the subject-matter of 

. MacColl’s book, it is not without considerable significance that 
that eminent lawyer, who must of necessity be a member of any 
conceivable court of final appeal, has allowed his name to be con- 
nected, however remotely, with this grave and able impeachment 
of the fairness and reasonablenvss of certain recent decisions of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in ecclesiastical causes. 
It is against the judgment in the famous case of Hebbert v. Purchas 
in*particular that Mr. MacColl directs his formidable aseault. The 
Purchas judgment has already received some most damaging criti- 
cism, as, for instance, from the venerable Sir J. T. Coleridge, and 
from Mr. Beresford Hope (in his recent volume, reviewed by us 
about six months ago), not to mention a host of minor antagonists. 
But Mr. MacColl has now dealt it a blow which ought to be fatal 
if English justice and English law are to maintain their character 
for purity and independence. It seems to us indeed that, unless 
the arguments of this new assailant can be refuted, the reversal 
of that gross miscarriage of justice ought to follow as a matter of 


course, 

It is this which gives to ordinary men of the world an interest 
in the matter. We have no intention of asking our readers to 
follow Mr. MacColl in his discussions about sacerdotalism and 
ritualism. That controversy is more fit for a theologica) journal. 
But the question of the fair administration of the law affects us 
all. Mr. MacColl’s first letter, on Lawlessness, was provoked (as 
its title indicates) by the Bishop of London's offensive imputation 
of dvouia to such of his clergy as did not render an immediate 
obedience to the rulings of the Purchas judgment. He shows, by 
a masterly argument, —— by great names and by memorable 
examples, that it is not lawless to disobey unjust laws; and he 

ves conclusively, as we think, that the Purchas ery is 
inconsistent with the general principles of action on which the 
Court that gave it professes to rely; that it is irreconcilable with 
of the same Court; that it Sir J. T. 

‘oleridge expressed it—a miscarriage of justice. t judgment 
was given in an undefended suit ; and a ahtesing of the a; was 
refused, by a high-handed stroke of policy. Until this dis- 

ddressed, ‘ermission, to on. Selborne. alcolm 
MacColl, MA. London: Hayes. 


credited judgment shall be confirmed, after full argument on both 
sides, by a Court beyond suspicion of bias, or of being packed for 
the occasion (which was the fatal blot in the constitution of the 
moribund, if not defunct, Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
in ecclesiastical cases), it is, to say the least, premature to accuse 
of lawlessness those of the clergy who decline to obey it. 
‘ It is not to be wondered at that me irritation has en 
that large and important section of the clergy against whom 
this imputation of + al was thus lightly brought. English- 
men are naturally a law-abiding people. And certainly clergymen 
ought to be, above all others, conspicuous for their obedience to 
lawful authority. There was a special sting in the accusation. 
Those aggrieved by it could not but remember that the party to 
which they belonged had been distinguished, above all things, by 
what was called by their enemies a Pharisaical obedience to the 
rubrical law of the Church. Think, for instance, at what sacrifice 
of time and health and money multitudes of them have said dail 
prayers in their churches because an almost forgotten rubric 
enjoined it. They had been ridiculed and even persecuted for years 
and years use their consciences compelled them to obey the 
ritual prescriptions of the Prayer-Book to which they had declared 
their assent. And now the tables were turned against them. The 
new judgment was plainly contrary to former explicit decisions of 
the same Court. Not even a lawyer—as the Lord Chancellor him- 
self said in the House of Lords—could reconcile two contraries 
together. The judgment was seen byall competent critics to be weak, 
and based on ignorance and misapprehension of the true facts of the 
case. Added towhich was a deep sense of the serious injustice done to 
the unfortunate victim of the suit. Mr. Purchas was a most unwise 
and eccentric person, who ought to have been passed over with con- 
temptuous neglect. Now he was made a martyr. He had been 
acquitted in the Court of Arches, but was condemned on all points 
upon — The judgment admitted that the matters in dispute 
were full of perplexity and ambiguity. Yet crushing costs were 
awarded in this undefended case against a man who had been too 
poor to employ counsel in his defence; and when, having obtained 
pecuniary aid, he asked for a re-hearing of the case, he was denied. 
And there was this further aggravation of the injustice. Two of 
the four Judges were ecclesiastics, who could scarcely have 
approached the case without a bias adverse to the defendant, since, 
as a matter of fact, they had all their lives understood the disputed 
rubrics in a contrary sense. In the particular matter of the vest- 
ments their present decision condemned their own former practice 
quite as much as it did that of the defendant. It was now declared 
that a canon of 1604 overruled the rubric of 1662. Well and 
good. But the two Episcopal Judges had never in their lives worn 
the cope, which they now declared that the said canon stringently 
enjoined. One would have thought that, under this sense of self- 
conviction, they would at least have spared poor Mr. Purchas his 
costs, if indeed they did not themselves pay them for him. But, 
as a fact, one of these two prelates has, with singular inconsistency, 
never thought it worth while in his own person to obey the canon 
to which he has himself helped to give a new penal force. It has 
never been stated that the Archbishop of York has provided or 
worn a cope. The Bishop of London is said to have worn one 
ever since the Purchas judgment, to which he was party, and is 
so far consistent. Perhaps his clergy need not have winced under 
his imputation of dvopia, for it may have been intended, not so 
much for them, as, by a subtle irony, for his archiepiscopal col- 
league in the Judicial Committee. 

We have always felt that this is a very serious state of things. 
The law, in such matters as these more especially, ought to carry 
with it its own justification. It is impolitic and inexpedient, to 
say the least, to do violence, in confessedly ambiguous points, to 
the conscientious convictions of a large proportion of the clergy. 
What adds considerably to the hardship of the case is the fact 
that, in the present relations of Church and State, any revision of 
therubrics of the Prayer Book is well nigh impossible. A final court of 
appeal in such matters ought undoubtedly to lean to acomprehen- 
sive rather than to a restrictive system of interpretation. In dubiis 
libertas is a very wise maxim. . No good ever came of attempting 
to enforce a too rigid uniformity of practice. It seems to us that 
disruption must inevitably follow a policy of compelling the various 
historical schools of thought within the Church of England to 
conform ti an absolute identity of ceremonial and practice. And 
we should say just the same if the reversal of the Purchas judg- 
ment were made an occasion by hot-headed zealots for putting an 
intolerable constraint on Churchmen of the Broad or Evangelical 
schools. 

Every observer must view with some anxiety the extraordinary 
popular delusion which returned Dr. Kenealy for Stoke. It isa 
true cause of alarm that vast bodies of our electors should have 
conceived such a distrust in the administration of the criminal law 
as to make them doubt the justice of Arthur Orton’s penal servitude. 
It cannot be otherwise than mischievous that our educated classes 
should have real cause for suspecting that a miscarriage of justice 
is possible, even in the final court of appeal, in questions which 
ae to the popular prejudices or the religious controversies of 

e day. We are quite sure, on these grounds, that a new judicial 
consideration of the main — raised in the Purchas case is in 
all respects necessary. is conviction will be strengthened in 
every fair mind by a perusal of Mr. MacColl’s elaborate indictment 
against the justice of Mr. Purchas’s condemnation. We would 
call particular attention to the inconsistency of the judgment in 
the Purchas case with the leading principle laid down by the 
Judicial Committee itself in the Gorham case, the first of a melan- 
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choly series, for its general guidance in ecclesiastical cases. That 
judgment declared as follows:—“ We with Sir William 
tt in the opinion which he ex in Stone’s case, in the 
Consistory Court of London; ‘ That if any Article is really a sub- 
ject of dubious interpretation, it would be highly improper that 
this Court should fix on one meaning and prosecute all those who 
held a contrary ——s regarding its interpretation.’” Surely these 
are weighty words, and enunciate a true principle. Applied to the 
matters in dispute, as to the force of certain rubrics, which are 
most difficult, or (as many think) impossible, to be reconciled 
with others, is it not plain that a diverse interpretation 
of them should be permitted? After dwelling on this, 
Mr. MacColl points out in detail some amazing blunders in fact, or 
uotation, or argument, in previous judgments of the Judicial 
ommittee. Some of these are, as he truly says, such as would 
justify any examining chaplain in refusing ordination to a can- 
didate who should make them. Sometimes, as in Liddell v, 
Westerton, a disgraceful mistake has been subsequently corrected, 
without explanation or apology. Thus, the Court at first de- 
clared that in the Second Prayer-Book of Edward VI. the 
prayer of consecration had been “omitted.” The blunder was 
tacitly corrected thus:—“ Material alterations were introduced in 
the prayer of consecration.” Then, again, as to the rule laid down 
in Martin v. Mackonochie, that omission is prohibition (contrary 
to the maxim of the Roman law, “ Que lex non jubet permittit ”), 
Dr. Stephens, in his argument in Sheppard v. Bennett, reduced it 
to an absurdity by contending, to the amazement of the Judges, 
of whom the Archbishop of York was one, that no manual acts 
at all were allowed to the celebrant, not even the taking of the 
ten or chalice into his hands, under the Second Prayer-Book, 
in which the direction to perform the necessary manual acts had 
been omitted. 

In discussing the Purchas judgment itself, Mr. MacColl deals 
first with the Ornaments Rubric, and argues, under the shelter 
of such names as those of Sir J. T. Coleridge and Lord Justice 
James, that there is no doubt whatever as to the grammatical and 
logical, and even legal, meaning of its words as now standing in 
the Prayer-Book. The Purchas judgment attempted to explain 
away the simple force of these words by reference to previous his- 
torical considerations, and finally overruled the rubric altogether 
by interpreting it in accordance with the terms of a canon passed 
in 1604, fifty-eight years before. Mr. MacColl shows that their 
lordships entirely misconceived the previous history of rubrical 
controversy. Of course we cannot follow him in his discussion. 
But he proves satisfactorily, we think, that Elizabeth’s Advertise- 
ments were aimed at the Puritanism of the time, and not the 
other way. In no case could they have repealed a rubric; but in 
reality they were directed against defect, not against excess, in 
ritual. In truth, the Judicial Committee, when deciding the mean- 
ing of the existing rubic of 1662, seem to have misapprehended, 
not only the then actual condition of the Church, after the confu- 
sion of the Great Rebellion, but the whole previous course of the 
struggle between the supporters of a maximum or a minimum 
ritual within the Church. That, in spite of any Act of Uni- 
formity, however rigidly enforced, there must of necessity be a 
maximum of allowable ritual on the one hand, and a minimum of 
pou, me obligation on the other, seems to be the inevitable 
conclusions to be drawn from Mr. MacOoll’sarguments. And this 
too is surely the dictate of common sense. In continuation Mr. 
MacColl discusses minutely the rulings of the Purchas judg- 
ment on other points of dispute, such as the use of lights, of 
wafer-bread, and of the mixed chalice, and more especially of the 
celebrant’s position, in the same spirit and with the same general 
result. The details of the controversies are perplexed and tedious, 
and extremely uninteresting to those not concerned with them. 
But any who feel the importance of an impartial administration of 
the law will do well to make themselves acquainted with the 
Serious oe here brought, not for the first time, against the last 
ecclesiastical utterances of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. Mr. MacColl advertises within two months of his first 
publication a second edition of his ponderous volume, with further 
proofs of his arguments. The rapid sale of an expensive book on 
such a subject as this is an evidence of the interest felt in the 
questions here raised. Mr. MacColl may fairly claim that no an- 
swer to his criticisms has even been attemp We believe that 


itis in the highest degree expedient that, before any action is taken 
under the Public Worship tion Act, the questions in dis- 
pute in the case of Hebbert v. has should be reheard, after full 


argument, by a competent and unbiassed tribunal. To the attain- 
ment of this most desirable end Mr, MacColl’s volume will have 
most powerfully contributed. 


BAXLEY’S SPAIN AND GASKELL’S ALGERIA.* 


Bors of travel come so thick upon us that we must perforce 
sometimes group them, and Spain and Barbary, whatever 
=e of arrangement may be adopted, will naturally fall under 
same head, They form one region according to physical 
phy, which knows nothing of the arbitrary distinctions of 
| re or continents, and does not even recognize such an acci- 
' * Spain: Art Remains and Art Realities; Pain Priests, and Princes, 
Se. By HH. Willis Baxley, M.D. London: Lo i & Co. 1875. 
By George Gaskell. : Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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dent as the Straits of Gibraltar. They are very much alike in 
climate, scenery, and natural products, and we have no less an 
authority than the Spanish patriot Sefior Castelar for believing 
that Spaniards and Moors are, to all intents and purposes, the 
same people. From every point of view it is clear there is a great 
deal more truth in the old saying that “Africa begins at the 
Pyrenees” than in the swaggering French mot “Il n'y a plus de 
Pyrénées.” There is another resemblance between these two 
countries which no doubt will have been noticed by all who frequent 
circulating libraries or read publishers’ advertisements. Whether 
it is the heat of the climate or the dryness of the air we cannot say, 
but certain it is that both Spain and Algeria produce in a great 
many travellers a kind of feverish restlessness which seems to be 
only relieved by writing a book, and the fever is usually accom- 
panied by one or two curious hallucinations. One is that the 
reading public wants the book. This, to be sure, is a delusion 
common to all bookmakers, sedentary or vagabond, and cannot be 
said to be peculiar to Spanish, or Algerian, or, for that matter, to 
any re ay Another is that the writers are, in some sort, 
enterprising explorers, and that everything they see is an 
original discovery of their own, of which they are in conscience 
bound to give a full and elaborate account to their fellow-creatures 
at home. When this kind of “Schreibfeber,” as the Germans 
would call it, seizes a patient, he becomes completely oblivious of 
all the works of previous travellers over the same ground. Within 
the last two or years we have had probably a dozen descrip- 
tions of Toledo, each of them executed in the manner of an account 
of Timbuctoo, But perhaps the most astonishing of all is the 
facility with which they persuade themselves that pages of 
guide-book, assimilated, and then reproduced with a sprinkling of 
epithets and personal touches, are their own original composition, 
and the result of independent observation. Why should they be 
at such pains to inform us that they were ——— impressed by 
the imposing mass of the Cathedral, towering in solemn grandeur 
above the busy throng of the market-place, when it is stated ex- 
pressly in the guide-book that the view in question cannot fail to 
impress every traveller? or why set forth so elaborately the length, 
breadth, and height of the nave, when the figures are to be found 
in the of the authority from which they were taken? It 
would be perhaps a good rule, if it could only be enforced, that when 
once a country te come to require a handbook or guide-book of 
any sort, it should be considered as exhausted for bookmaking 
purposes, and incapable of pa any more “impressions” for 
wandering scribblers. Rigidly enforced, it would no doubt now 
and then deprive us of a good and pleasant book, like Mr. Rose’s 
Untrodden Spain for instance, but it would spare us the infliction 
of a great deal of twaddle. At any rate it should be distinctly 
understood that tourists are not justified in filling their books 
with descriptions of aed and things which are to be found 
already described by Messrs. Murray, Baedeker, O'Shea, Joanne, 
and others, and cannot be allowed to plead as an excuse for doing 
so their desire to afford instruction and information to their fellow- 
travellers. 

The general recognition of some such rule as this would have 
saved us the tiresome task of going through Dr. Baxley’s two stout 
volumes on Spain, which form about as uncalled for a book as ever 
came under even a reviewer's notice. But that is not its only 
fault. It is not very lively work going over the Escorial or the 
Alhambra for about the fiftieth time with a loquacious cicerone, 
but Dr. Baxley’s loquacity is of a . ney oppressive sort. In 
these days of promiscuous authorship and rapid price dyer 
specimens of style are not uncommon, but a queerer style that 
of these volumes we have seldom met. It is not easy to describe 
it, but perhaps if we say it is a kind of invertebrate Johnsonese we 
shall be giving as an idea of it as is possible. It is pompous 
and en se. in the highest degree, but its organic structure is of 
the very lowest possible type. Its sentences have neither head nor 
tail, and may be divided anywhere without any perceptible injury 
to the sense, which is perhaps a fortunate circumstance, as t 
author’s notions of punctuation are of the vaguest. Here isa sample 
taken at random :— 

It is not intended to say that the Peninsula is attractive in all its aspects 
of physical and moral life. But, that in view of what is seen elsewhere, 
Spain—of which it is proposed especially to speak—is not everywhere so 
uninteresting to the eye ; not so deeply debased in social, moral, and poli- 
tical being ; so incapable of reformatory purpose and effort ; so regardless of 
law and order; so indifferent to the good opinion of mankind; as to 
be exceptionally lost to all hope of redemption, in Church, State, and 
og as some superficial, hasty, and prejudiced observers would have us 


Not that it is always such plain sailing as this; there are 

tical difficulties as the most 
Cottons novelist. For instance, of a Leo: in the picture 
gallery at Valencia it is said :— 

How Italy allowed it to stray to Spain; and how, having reached here, 
the Valen have been able to resist foreign force, and gold, to get 
possession of it, are surprising. 

Dr. Baxley, it must be confessed, is difficult, and, besides, he is 
dry; to do him justice, he seems to be aware of the fact, and 
throws in a joke now and again. But his jokes, though well 
meant, are not very potent lubricants. Here is one of them with 
his own italics :— . 
—a Moorish portal covered with arabesq 

a useful and therefore poh of 
are to be seen panniered, and being loaded with 


Indeed, as regards dryness, he really stands unrivalled. No 


to a court, in which 
the Dons of Spain— 
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matter what subject he touches, the romance of Moorish history 
or the sentiment of Murillo’s pictures, Castelar’s politics or 
the functions of a picador, he contrives to give it to the 
reader as dry as pumice-stone or Bath brick. He would be a 
valuable auxiliary to Garibaldi and Prince Torlonia in their 
scheme for the drainage of the Campagna. A description from 
his pen would dry the Pontine marshes. If he had some un- 
familiar region to describe, Manchu Tartary, or the shores of 
Tanganyika, or even some of the many untravelled parts of Spain, 
it might be possible to bear with him; but his travels range over 
und nearly as hackneyed as Switzerland or the Rhine country. 
evertheless he jogs placidly onwards, penetrating Barcelona, 
exploring Valencia, discovering Granada, and solemnly de- 
livering the results of his observation with the perfect 
self-satisfaction of a man who thoroughly believes he is 
blessing society with a mass of novel and valuable information. 
It is curious to observe how, although apparently unconscious that 
any one has ever preceded him, he follows rigidly all the traditions 
of the regular English tourist in Spain. For instance, he gives 
the customary morality about the cruelty of the bull-fight, but he 
takes care also to give the usual full and ~—_ account of the spec- 
tacle with all its details. His range of subjects is certainly very con- 
siderable. To use a popular phrase, nothing is too hot or too heavy 
for him. He has his mind made up and his opinion ready on every 
topic that — to turn up in the course of his wanderings ; the 
cure forSpanish anarchy, the innocence of Boabdil elChico, the defects 
of Velasquez as a painter, or the identity of Spain with the Tarshish 
of Scripture, on which last question he holds forth to the length 
of twenty-eight pages. His accuracy, however, is not quite on a 
per with his discursiveness. For example, we find him explaining 

Gibraltar ” as “Gibel al Tarif, the mountain of Tartf, the first 
Moorish invader of Spain”; he believes that the Arno runs through 
Tivoli; he asserts that “the Arabians never represented any forms 
of animal life in their decorations,” and this after having seen the 
fountain of the lions and the ceiling of the Sala del Tribunal in the 
Alhambra; the Inquisition, he thinks, was invented in the reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella; Valencia is approached, he says, by two 
miles of “a vile road called the Grao”; Cervantes, it appears, is 
the author of the Barbier de Séville—at least the reader is advised 
to pay a visit to “the shop made famous by Cervantes’s model 
Barber,” and so “honour the great Spaniard and the renowned 
Italian.” Poor Beaumarchais! Things of this sort—for of course 
we don’t count what may be slips of the pen or errors of the press, 
like “Cortez” for “Cortes” or “ Perez de Hyla,” for ‘ Perez de 
Hita”—make us feel somewhat like Mr. Snob after he had looked 
into Miss Wirt’s music-book ; we cannot help having some doubts as 
to the value of the information which Dr. Baxley has so lavishly 

ed upon us. 

Mr. Gaskell’s book on Algeria is a book of a very different 
stamp. Not that it is a bit more necessary than Dr. Baxley’s, for 
there are already extant quite as many works on Algeria from the 
tourist point of view as any curious reader can want, and Mr. 
Gaskell opens up no new track, and breaks no ground that has 
not been trodden and written about over and over again; but 
what he has to say he says modestly and pleasantly, without any 
affectation or assumption of pedagogic airs. He has “ often asked 
himself,” he says, “ how it happens that narratives of travels are 
in general so dry and dull, whilst travelling itself is so delightful 
and instructive.” Simply, we should say, because the writers will 
persist in treating their readers as a Polytechnic audience who lave 
come to be lectured to. Mr. Gaskell deprecates the custom travellers 
have of relating all that happens to them and all they do; but this 
is exactly what nine out of ten readers would rather have, pro- 
vided always the writer can contrive to infuse into his narrative 
some portion of the “ holiday humour” which made his travels so 
enjoyable to himself. Instead of Algeria as It Is, a subject on 
which we have already plenty of books, we should much rather 
have had Algeria as he saw it and as he found it. His travels, to 
be sure, do not seem to have been of a sort very likely to yield a 
rich crop of personal details. With the exception of a journey from 
Constantina to Biskra, his expeditions appear to have been for the 
most part confined to the railway tracks; for such has been the pro- 
gress of civilization in Algeria that it is now quite possible to see a 
considerable portion of the Tell without any greater inconvenience 
than is involved in a railway journey, and ina few years more there 
will be, it appears, a railway system extending even to the Sahara. 
This, however, is not the way to see a country in the strict sense 
of the word, and Mr. Gaskell, with a rare honesty, admits as much, 
and does not pretend to present anything more than “an incom- 
plete survey.” His routes, of course, were altogether through 
those parts of the colony where French enterprise is most active, 
and consequently a considerable discount must be taken off his repre- 
sentations of the success which has attended French colonization. 
Of the best of the scenery he saw nothing, for that lies between 
Algiers and Philippeville, and he went to Philippeville by sea. 
There is, it is true, a good deal of fine scenery upon the routes he 
followed. El Kantara is perhaps the most striking spot in all 
North Africa, and Constantina fully deserves the title he gives it 
of ee of picturesque cities.” It is a misnomer, by the way, 
to call it, as he does, an “ Arab town.” It may be a Kabyle town, 
‘or a Berber town, or a Numidian town, or a Lybian town, but 
the Arabs have nothing whatever to do with it. And why does 
he, like so many English travellers, insist on writing “ Constan- 
‘tine ” and “Bone”? The occupation of the country by the French 
pee een Sy reason why we should give in to their mania for Gallicizi 

inly not well-recognized names like “Constantina 


and “Bona.” To be consistent he ought to write “Alger” 
and “ Algérie.” Then, along the western line of railway leadi 
to Oran, or within easy reach of it, there are Blidah and the 
Gorge of Chiffa, and the cedar forest of Teniet el Had, and other 
ee which will at least repay the journey, though they may, as 

r. Gaskell seems to have found, prove rather disappointing to 
any one who takes as sober prose the superlatives of French writers 
who have described them. e was, we perceive, more lucky than 
most tourists at the Ruisseau des Singes, for he saw some of the 
animals from which the place takes its French name. He cannot 
have got very close to them, however, for he calls them “ the dong- 
tatled inhabitants of La Chiffa ” ; the Barbary ape being, if we may 
say so, one of the most obtrusively tailless of all the quadrumana. 
We fear he is not altogether a careful observer. In another 
place he speaks of the Kabyle nose as “aquiline and well defined,” 
which is just what it is not. It is even more indefinite than the 
sort of nose which used to be described in the old French pass- 
ports as “ordinaire.” His travelling sketches and descriptions are 
eked out by several chapters on the history and population of the 
country, and one on its climate which will be useful to any intend- 
ing sojourner. In short, the book is one for which there was no 
occasion whatever, but which may possibly give the traveller bound 
for Algeria an idea or two about the country, or at any rate help 
to tide over an idle hour in the train or on the steamer. As 
for Dr. Baxley’s book, we cannot conceive its being of any uce, 
either for profit or pleasure, to any mortal under any circumstances. 
It might, indeed, on occasion serve the traveller’s purpose in Spain, 
where, from various causes, sleep is sometimes not easily obtained. 
The discussion on Tarshish or the criticism on the pictures in the 
Madrid Gallery might have a lulling effect, but then chloral is 
more portable, and certainly pleasanter to take. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DR. GUTHRIE.* 


a“ biography of a popular preacher must necessarily be read 
in a different spirit by hearers and by non-hearers. The orator 
who has once awakened our sympathies, stirred our feelings, and 
excited our enthusiasm, stands henceforth in a sort of personal rela- 
tion to us. We cannot discuss him with cold impartiality. If he has 
touched our heart, an understanding has been established between 
him and us, an obligation conferred. It is only fair that the man 
who has done us this good turn should be taken under our pro- 
tection, and that we should interpret his life and conduct by the 
favourable impressions stamped on our memory. The Life of Dr. 
Guthrie is perhaps peculiarly dependent on this personal acquaint- 
ance with its subject. He was a great man in his way, but it 
was Lecessary to come in immediate contact with him to realize 
this. The English reader finds a good deal to amuse and even to 
interest him, but he never reaches the height of the good Doctor's 
own estimate of himself. The unaffected self-complacency which 
attends all that he writes needs a response which none but a 
Scotch Presbyterian, and a Presbyterian of the Free Church, is 
able to give. For, of all tempers, the self-complacent awakens 
least sympathy ona first acquaintance. Those who have known 
the man and profited by his good qualities find a hundred excuses 
for it, or probably give another name to a Labit of mind which 
to the stranger divests a character of much of its interest. 

Where one part of a history is written by the subject of it in 
this genial spirit, and the remainder compiled by his sons, we may 
take for granted that much is left untold that would be necessary 
to a perfect portrait. Nevertheless we rise from our perusal 
with a distinct idea. Dr. Guthrie was happy in a mind and 
body that were in perfect harmony with each other. His person, 
his voice, his manner, his intellectual powers, are all equally 
well described, in fact or in metaphor, by his inches, of which he 
so often boasts—six feet tavo and a half in his stockings ; and to this 
analogy he is himself alive ; for more that once in his autobiography 
he congratulates himself on the special providences which pre- 
served his mind from being “ dwarfed and stunted.” Some gifts 
of the intellect he was without, but such as he had were so 
tall, loud, strong, and telling, that he never missed what were 
wanting, nor probably did the majority of his hearers. This con- 
tentment was owing on his — to a natural cheerfulness, a devout 
trust in Providence, and thankfulness for his ample share in its 
blessings ; and also to a decided preference for all those principles, 
views, and social conditions in the ascendant in his day, which 
gave scope to the exercise of the peculiar powers that consti- 
tuted him so perfect an instrument in the great Disruption move- 
ment. 

It is necessary to all preachers, if they would stir the multitude, 
to have a cause which shall develop not only the thought but the 
os oped of their nature ; they must have some object to abuse, to 

old up to scorn, some laxity to convert and conquer. To Dr. 
Guthrie, who was an emotional preacher, such a victim was above 
all indispensable. For theology he had no special taste or talent ; 
“he was not given to spiritual analysis,” and “imental philosophy 
he positively shunned.” He accepted the creed and traditions of his 
Church without a question and implicitly. He held Calvin to be, 
“next to the Apostle Paul, the man who had left the deepest mark 
on the religious world.” He thought it all nonsense that 
should want a walk on Sundays. His language towards the Church 
of Rome is on the model of the old Covenanters; to the Church of 


* Autobiography and Memoir of Thomas Guthrie, D.D. By his Sons 
London : Daldy, Isbister, & Co. : 7 
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England his tone is one of patronage and contempt. Presbyterianism 


was the only pure Christianity; so that he was really driven to | labour is involved; the sermon is both written and word by word 
Church government for a battle-field, and, deriving from his mother | “ committed,” as it is called. Dr. Guthrie generally wrote his ser- 


a hatred of Pope, Prelate, and Patron, he began his quarrel early, | mons in the vestry of St. John’s Free Church, and often had one 
initiating it with an act of self-sacrifice. Through his father’s | unbroken spell of nine hours’ work :— 


litical influence one of the best livings and largest charges in 
Botland was offered to him at the age of twenty-three, on con- 
dition of his binding himself to the Moderate party. Till then, | he gives in a letter. 


But sometimes he composed at home, and then all the while we could 
hear his voice resounding from within his study. The explanation of this 
.-- Don’t commit by repeating your discourse aloud. 


he says, he had taken little interest in Church politics, but he I write aloud, but I commit in silence. If you do otherwise the matter 


“recoiled from the idea of bon 


"refused the living on such will become too familiar to your own ears, and it won’t rouse you during 


oF J delivery ; and if it don’ i , h 
conditions, and hated the “ Moderates” from that time forward. 


of writing aloud is that it teaches to write a spoken style—a great point 


We will not, however, enter into either party politics or titles, | that. 


whether Seceders, United Presbyterians, Evangelicals, Mode- 


Tilustration was his forte, and this power he was constantly feed- 
rates, Residuaries, High-fliers, Voluntaries, Church-extensionists, | ;,, 
or other ; nor shall we follow the history of the great struggle ing 


which issued in the Disruption, when, on the 18th May, 1843, 470 


I was preaching in St. Andrew’s Church on Sunday night, and have been 


greatly amused at two observations which were told me to-day, the one by 
ministers resigned their livi Nw disestablished and disendowed Catharine Burns, who was in the back seat of the gallery, and heard a man 
themselves,” and the Free Church was founded. One incident 


(in allusion to my nautical figures) say to his neighbour before her, “ He 


recalled by Dr. Guthrie we note as bearing upon a certain — is an old sailor ; at least he was a while at sea”; and Miss Gilfillan heard 


between Church and State now in active progress. The Pres 
of Dunkeld was about to ordain a licentiate to a vacant charge. 


tery | one say to another as he came down the stairs, “If he stick the minister 


trade, yon man would make his bread as a surgeon.” 


The Court of Session granted an interdict against their proceeding | To which a note is appended on the accuracy of his illustrations. 


with this purely spiritual act ; this interdict was disregarded :— 


I was present [wrote Dr. Guthrie] with Dr. Cunningham and Dr. Cand- 


lish, and I heard the Lord President of the Court of Session say that on the 
next occasion when the ministers of the Church of Scotland broke an inter- 


dict they would be visited with all the penalties of the law—the penalty of 


the law being Calton Gaol. 


Dr. Chalmers, who was at the head—as it has been said, reluct- 


antly—of this movement, had not always welcomed the interfe- 
rence of his ally. Ona question of Church Extension they had 
clashed, and after a turbulent meeting, some one having asked him 
how it had gone off, he replied, “It had gone well, sir, but for a 
raw lad from the country.” Which answers to the old lady’s 
description of Dr. Guthrie in the pulpit about the same time—“ A 
hard-favoured lad wi’ a voice like thunder.” But this lad had 
always felt his own power, and had taken original methods for 
preparing himself for a career. Disappointed of a living, he 
spent some time in Paris, enrolling himself as a student at the 
Sorbonne and walking the hospitals, not with any view to 


“Tn his logic you might often detect a flaw,” it has been said, 
“in his illustrations never ”:— 


We remember his visiting the studio of an artist on whose easel lay an 
unfinished historical picture. He suggested some change, and ventured 
somewhat freely to criticize some object or attitude on the canvas, when 
the artist, with just a little warmth, interposed. ‘“ Dr. Guthrie, remember 
you are a preacher and not a painter.” “ Bes your pardon, my good friend, 
I am a painter, only I paint in words, while you use brush and colours.” 


To a clerical friend he writes some rules :— 


Observe either to draw your pen entirely through, or to alter any 
passage, which you find it difficult to commit. A thing is easily re- 
membered which is striking and retained which is sticking ; and what 
does not impress your own mind in these ways, and therefore is com- 
mitted with difficulty, you may be sure won’t tell on the minds of your 
hearers. Deal in pure pithy Saxon. Never use a word with Greek or Latin 
or French root if you can tind one with the same meaning in your mother- 
tongue. Use as few adjectives as possible; they load and cumber the 
truth. 

Mind “ the three P’s.” In every di se 


should aim at 


the p 
- , Proving, Painting, and Persuading ; in other words, addressing the Reason 
surgery as a profession, but, as it seems, for the excitement of 


operations, and on the principle on which he visited the Morgue 
every three days. A taste for horrors, moral and physical, shows 
itself at this leisure period of his life, and it no doubt supplied 
a stimulus to the qualities which made him so ular as a 
preacher. Once he records, with strong appreciation of the oratori- 
cal effect, a monk’s sermon at St. Etienne ; “its touching fervour 
and real unfeigned enthusiasm, the powerful voice and energetic 
action,” were all lessons which he was not slow to protit by. 
He was one of the men whose place is naturally among the fore- 
most and busiest. His great exuberance of nature must find ex- 

ression. Meeting an old friend in the streets of London, he would 
fall into such eager talk, leaning against a wall the while, that his 
tall form, stentorian tones, hearty laughter, broad Scotch accent, 
and vehement gestures attracted a crowd about them. He took a 
lead in “rousing the country” on the Free Church question with 


an energy which he could only describe as a whirl of feeling and 


action. “Our minds,” he writes, “were constantl kept in such 
a state of tension, our attention occupied with such a variety of 
objects, and our days spent in such a whirl of excitement, that I 
have but a dim and hazy recollection of many things that occurred 
then.” Every cause throughout his life which he took up was 
ionately advocated, whether “Total Abstaining,” 
Schools, or the “ Evangelization of Italy”; but his great feat and 
triumph in advocacy “ at a white heat” was his year’s begging-tour 
for.a Manse Fund on behalf of the outgoing ministers who had 
sacrificed house and home in the cause of the Free Church. 
Having previously ascertained by personal visits the domestic 
miseries often involved by this sacrifice, he appealed with irresist- 
ible force to the hearts and purses of the laity; and “when the 
General Assembly met at Edinburgh, he had the high satisfaction 
on the 1st of June, 1846, of porumiy: » as the result of his year's 
labour, that one hundred and sixteen thousand three hundred and 
seventy pounds lad been subscribed.” 

The immense exertion involved in a tour of speech-making pro- 
ducing such results seems to have laid the foundation of heart 
disease, which eventually obliged him to give up preaching alto- 
gether; and the cheerfulness and resignation with which he sub- 
mitted to this forced retirement, while in the full tide of popu- 
larity, are admirable traits. For the pulpit was pre-eminently his 
sphere. To it he devoted all his energies, and, hard as was 
the labour, he found conscious happiness in it. He liked every 
circumstance of it—the crowded church, the sea of upturned 
faces, the eager thanks, the sense of power, the undoubting belief 
that he was doing God service. Doubts, misgivings, self-question- 
ings, were not in his way. He sounded no depths below the source 
of tears; but what he aimed at he succeeded in. Entering upon 
his first charge, Arbirlot, where there had been “lethargy in the 
pews,” he resolved there should henceforth be no sleepers in the 
church, no wandering eyes. ‘“ Savingly to convert my hearers was 
not within my power, but to command their attention, to awaken 
their interest, to touch their feelings, and instruct their mind was. 
I determined to do it.” The means by which he succeeded in these 
resolves lets the lay reader into some of the secrets of preaching as 
an art. Pains indeed cannot be called a secret, but the wide range 
of the pains taken may be. When we see a man preaching fluently 


the Fancy, and the Heart. 


No doubt manner and action were equally the subject of study, 
though nature here was his friend :— 

The scene when he preached in St. John’s is photographed on the memory 
of multitudes. What a hush of expectancy on the upturned faces of the 
| people, as, entering from aside door, the preacher is seen pressing with eager 

step through the crowd who fill the passage from the vestry to the pulpit ! 
The swing of the broad shoulder, the head bent forward, the look of earnest- 
ness on the flushed countenance, all tell of a man who feels he has come 
forth on an important errand, and is straitened till it be accomplished. The 
opening Psalm and first prayer over, the doors, within which the strangers 
in the schoolrooms below the Church had been pent up, are thrown open ; 
and, swarming up the stairs, the eager crowd now pours into the church itself, 
till, in a few minutes more, every foot of standing room is filled. . . . He 
had all the external attractions of a pulpit orator ; an unusually tall and 
commanding person, with an abundance of easy and powerful, because 
natural, gesture; a quickly and strongly expressive countenance, which 
age rendered finer as well as more comely (for in early and middle manhood 
it was gaunt with a dusky complexion, overshadowed by lank, black hair) ; 
a powerful, clear, and musical voice, the intonations of which were varied 
and appropriate, managed with an actor’s skill, though there was not the 
least appearance of art. 

Lord Cockburn, himself a fine speaker, testified to the power of 
Guthrie’s preaching :—‘* Practical, natural, passionate without vehe- 
mence, with perfect self-possession, and always genuine and de- 
voted. His language and accent are very Scotch, but nothing can 
be less vulgar ; and his gesture (which seems as unthought of as 
a child’s) is the most graceful I ever saw in any public speaker. 
Everything he does co with a frank, gallant warm-heartedness, 
rendered more delightful by a boyish simplicity of air and style.” 
Sir William Hamilton, who probably did not want more logic and 
metaphysics than he had already, pronounced him to a friend “ the 
best preacher I ever heard”; and, on being reminded that logic was 
not considered his forte, replied, “Sir, he has the best of all logic ; 
there is but one step between his premiss and his conclusion.” Every 
traveller went to hear Dr. Guthrie. Lord John Russell, Mr. 
Gladstone, Thackeray, Bishop Wilberforce, and Mr. Ruskin were 
at different times among his auditors; and he took an artless 
satisfaction in their presence. There were, of course, two parties 
and two opinions on the question of his eloquence. One critical 
Seotch hearer has lately described the mixture of admiration, 
amusement, and repugnance excited by his sermons:—“ Now 
struck by a real piece of eloquence, now overwhelmed by bathos 
and bombast; the preacher going on all the while in sublime 
unconsciousness of these variations, and to all appearance thinking 
the bombast the best.” It is certain, however, that he was popular 
to a degree which his writings give us no mode of accounting 
for. Yet he was led to believe that he achieved a somewhat 
analogous of success as an author; and we find in a note 

L. Moody saying:—“‘I owe more to the writings of 
your father than to those of any other man.” One of his 
crities objected to his on in Ezekiel that he seemed to be- 
lieve that Ezekiel signed the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
At which he laughed, owning it a fair criticism; at any rate, 
it was descriptive of the tone. In society he was pre-eminently 
popular ; indeed if the attentions of fine ladies and gentle- 
men, dukes and duchesses, even of the Queen herself, could have 
compensated him for the privations to which his health condemned 


without book we call it extempore, but here we learn that a double 
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him, he would not need the reader’s ew. He fully appre- 
ciated it all, and, on the occasion of the } — of Lorne’s mar- 
riage at Windsor, reverts amusingly to the dancing lessons of his 
boyhood as having helped him to a fitting bow when summoned 
by the Queen out of the circle to receive a few gracious words. Dr. 
Guthrie was strong on the importance of good manners, and re- 
gretted what he thought a decadence on this point in his brethren 
of the Free Church. He did not approve of the old system of 
ministers in prospect spending the preliminary years as tutors in 
families of rank, but it had the incidental advantage of intro- 
ducing them into the habits of society. He was equally strong 
against an impoverished ministry, and has many hits against the 
incomes of our curates and poorer incumbents. In domestic life 
he was genial; happy in the society of his twelve children; a 
reader of light literature; an ardent angler; and able to enjoy a 
holiday whether at home or abroad. In one of the intervals from 
work which had grown too much for him he visited Rome 
(1865). His anti-Papal sense shut him out from many of the 
interests of the place. He saw nothing to admire in St. Peter's, 
and got sadly tired, and contemptuous too, of the pictures of the 

t masters. But, like others before him, he was taken with and 
impressed by the Pope. He appreciated the voice which “ rolled 
out the blessings from the balcony” in volume of sound equal to 
Spurgeon’s, and more musical in tone :— 

One grudges a devout, amiable, and kindly old man to such a system of 
falsehood and superstition. His expression of face is one of great kindness 
and geniality. No doubt of it, Pio Nono is a loveable-looking man, with the 
air of a perfect gentleman ; in fact, we are all agreed that the Pope is the 
best bit of Popery, and that if he would turn a good Presbyterian, we 
would be proud to see him in the Moderator’s chair. 


The Free Church, it is admitted, has been driven to fraternize 
with Dissent much more than its sister State communion. Mr. 
Spurgeon coming down with his “ sledge-hammer ” on the Ritual- 
ists was more Dr. Guthrie’s brother than the most moderate 
English Churchman could be. Thus there is much in his course 
with which the English reader will not sympathize; but both 
interest and amusement will be found in this picture of a 
stiiing time in which an eager busy nature played its part, and 
there is always something to be learnt from energy working 
towards its ends with a good conscience and cheerful content with 
the success it achieves, 


SIGNA.* 


UIDA’S cardina! sins of style still cling to her, and Signa is 
no freer than were its predecessors from the turgidity and 
age nonsense, the aiiectation and slipslop grammar, which 
eve always marked this lady’s writings. The disproportion 
between story and padding remains still as great, and the prolixity 
of her tall talk, together with her favourite trick of iteration, is as 
wearisome in Stgna as in her other works. Yet there is no ques- 
tion of her power if she would but use it with judgment, and be 
courageous enough to prune her excrescences to the quick—that is, 
if she would abandon verbiage for sense, and rise superior to the 
coarse fascinations of glitter and licentiousness. But if she did 
this, she would not be Ouida. 

Signa is of course an Italian story. So dexterousa book-maker as 
Ouida knows the value of local colour dashed over the pages, and 
the experiences of foreign travel are too precious to be foregone. 
But whether the peasants as she draws them are the Italian 
peasants as nature made and history knows them is a matter on 
which probably experts will differ considerably. For ourselves, 
not presuming to deal with the question of Italian peasants in the 
concrete, but claiming to know a little of human nature in the 
abstract, it seems to us that creatures all black or all white are 
rather fanciful than real; and that Lippo, Nita, and Gemma move 
through the pages like puppets pulled by wires, and are more like 
daubed copies of pictures ped ainted, and which were never taken 
from models of flesh and blood, than like menand women drawn from 
the life. Again, Bruno, with his savage passions and delicate con- 
science, his brutish ignorance and his unselfish generosities, his reck- 
less morality and his tenacious love, is simply the noble savage put 
into Tuscan costume; while Signa, the child of genius untouched 
by material influences, is the poet and the artist of imagination, 
not the poet and the artist of fact. He is Ouida’s creation, not 
nature's. Of Gemma, the born courtesan, many authors have 
already spoken; and Lippo is the sly and stealthy rogue who was 
once Blifil and once Pecksniff. These four persons are the prin- 
- characters in the story, each standing as a type, the 
whole book having the meaning of an allegory. 

The main quality of Bruno, who is the real hero, is tenacity, 
whether of love or of hate. Resolute and determined when he has 
once made up his mind, no power on earth can turn him. But 
to this is added the quality, of remorse, by which that tenacity 
is broken up into repentance, and the weak attempt to undo and 
restore the irre le mistake. So that, on the whole, we 
tind that what we believed to be granite was only grey-coloured 
wool when put to the proof. This Bruno has always hated his 
younger sister Pippa, who appears when the story opens as a foot- 
sore, travel-stai woman, ing a little child in her arms—a 
“ fly-blow,” or “ by-blow ” as Oui calls it—and slipping to her 
death from the rocks into the fields below. He hated m her 

* Si A . By Ouida, Author of “ Tricotrin,” “ Pascarel,” “ 
Farine” &e. & Hall. 1875. 


birth, though she was a “little ruddy, pretty thing,” “with a face 
like a bud of the red rose laurel,” “when he was a big rough boy 
twelve years old, with bare feet and chest, who used to come in 
from the fields hungry and footsore, and feel angry to see the last 
come child in his mother’s arms, getting all her care and caresses.” 
He hated her when he saw her lying on his mother’s breast, “ with 
her little red mouth clinging as a bee does to a flower”; and when 
she got a little older he hated her still more, because “ honey, or a 
drop of new milk, or a little white loaf from the town, or an 
apricot from the fattoria, was always set aside for Pippa.” This 
was a state of mind which in a big rough boy of twelve, fourteen, 
sixteen, and soon in proportion to the age of his baby sister, did not 
promise a development of liberality in future days. Yet, Ouida 
says, “ Bruno, for all his evil ways, was liberal as the sun and 
winds.” As time went on and Pippa grew up into young woman- 
hood, Bruno hated her worse than before. She was idle and plaited 
her straw badly ; saucy, pleasure-loving, and indisereet ; and the 
hatred of the big rough brother one day culminated in his stabbing 
the girl because she would dance unwisely, and taunted him about 
his dead love. Hereupon she ran away with a foreign painter 
called Istriel, and comes back with her “‘ by-blow” to die of a fall 
in the dark from the rocks on the sea road. 

When the two brothers, Bruno and Lippo, find her in the fields 
as they are searching for sheep to save can from the coming in- 
undation, Lippo, who stands as intellect mastering brute force typi- 
fied by Bruno, persuades his brother to let her lie, so that the floods 
may carry her away without trouble to any one; and Bruno, being 
a coward, consents. Here begins the first chapter of remorse. He 
repents his former hatred ; repents his yielding to his brother's sug- 

stion of washing away, and consequently of sepulture without 

hurch rites or Christian burial; and, by way of atonement, adopts 
the child as his own, offering Lippo the half of all that he makes on 
his hill-side farm if he and his wife, Nita—a veritable fury—will 
bring it up among their own. Fy consents, seeing his advantage 
in the offer; and little Signa is half-starved, roughly used, and 
badly brought up, as the natural upshot of the arrangement. Never- 
theless, being born with music in his soul, he is always hearing the 
angels singing to him, and he forgets his hunger and his bruises, 
his misery and his rags, in the pleasures of the hill-side, such as 
Ouida describes them. We give the extract as a very fair and 
characteristic example of the manner in which she fills her pages, 
and the kind of ‘“ word-painting” which has made her name 
famous in its own way :— 

The great bold curves of the oak bough overhead; the amethyst and 
amber of the trefoil blossoms; the voices of the wood doves; the jovial 
croakings of the frogs; the flash of butterflies ; the glories of the oleanders 
here, white as snow, and there rosily radiant as flame; the poppies that had 
cast their petals, and had round grey heads like powdered wigs ; the spiders, 
red and black, like bits of old Egyptian pottery; the demure and dusky 
cavaletti, that looked like ghosts of nuns, out by an error in the daylight ; 
the pretty lizards that were so happy asking nothing of the world except a 
sunbeam and a stone to sleep under; the nightingales that were so tame, 
and sang at broad noontide to laugh at poets; the orchids, gold and ruby, 
that mimicked bees and flies to make fun of them, because there ig so much 
humour in nature with all her sweet seriousness of beauty ; the flies that 
shone like jewels ; the hedges of china roses that ran between the corn; the 
gaunt stern spikes of the artichokes; the green Madonna’s herb; the 
mountains that were sometimes quite lost in the white mists, and then of a 
sudden lifted themselves in all their glory, with black shadows where the 
woods were, and hazy breadths of colour where the bare marble shone 
beneath the sun ;—all these things, so various, great and small, wonderful 
and obscure, under his feet, or on the far horizon, were sources of delight to 
the child, who as he went lost sight of nothing from the little gemmed 
insect in the dust he trod to the last glow left on the faintest, farthest peak 
of the great hills that rose between him and the sea. 

Nobody had ever told him anything. 

None had led him by the hand and bade him look. 

Some instinct moved him to see and hear where others were blind and 
deaf. That was all. 


Signa has two girl companions ; one, Palma, dark, brown, soft- 
eyed, and good, but not lovely; the other, Gemma, selfish and 
sensual, but “of that curious fairness, with the hair of reddened 
gold, and the eyes like summer skies, which the old Goths have 
left here and there in the Latin races.” Naturally, being a born 
artist, he loves best the prettier of the two “ amomini,” “ with their 
curving limbs, and their curly heads, and their rosy movths, curled 
up in the withered grasses.” But Palma loves him, while Gemma 
loves only herself, and already causes the singing little lad a great 
deal of pain. As time goes on Gemma develops into a courtesan ; 
Signa becomes a famous composer; and the two celebrities meet 
ina manner that is characteristic of their author. Gemma is 
at a countryhouse, or “lake-palace,” belonging to her lover, and 
taking a bath in a little lake in the grounds; she is nominally 
clothed in a sort of a way, but the attire seems to have been of 
the very slightest possible description. Of course Signa, who 
hitherto has been “so innocent, so shy, and yet so full of 
grace ; with all his — simplicity and ignorance,” “so 
utterly unlearned in all the usage of the world, and yet so dream- 
fylly calm amidst it all, as if he were some young marble god that 
hud been touched to life out from his sleep of twice a thousand 
years on Latin soil,” falls in love with this very imperfectl 
clothed woman, for no other reason than because she is beautiful. 
When he finds that she is Gemma, his old playmate and 
selfish amorino—tke original of the painter Istriel’s “ Sister 
of the Seven Dancers,” whose doubtful beauty had set his 
blood aglow, and roused his uncle Bruno’s fierce virtue into 
angry reproach—when he finds that she is lost to all sense of 


modesty, not to speak of virtue, and is the hardest and foulest 
of the Filles de Marbre to be found; even then this boy of 
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innocence and grace, whose heart has hitherto been given to holy 
art and pure imaginings, forgets all for love of her, and ruins him- 
self for a woman from whom one would have expected him to 
shrink in abhorrence. Of course all this part of the story is meant 
to fill us with pity for Signa, caught by “ Lamia” and de- 
stroyed asa moth by flame. it we confess we cannot see in 
what genius differs from mediocrity in the matter of elementary 
morals. When an ordinary man ruins himself, and becomes base 
and unmanly, for love of a harlot, the world has no words too harsh 
by which to judge him; but if a man of genius does the same thing, 
tty threnodies are written about Lamias and the like, and 
e is forgiven because he can paint pictures, compose music, 
or write . As Signa is a master of harmonies, he is 
exempt from the burden of good morals, and Ouida does not 
seem to feel the smallest need of making him honourable and 
noble as a claim on our sympathy. He is an artist, hence he may 
live untrammelled by the obligations binding on meaner men ; and 
. when he buys the power to exercise his art by the sacrifice of his 
uncle’s dearest wishes, and loses all for love of a hussy, he is posed 
as a genius with the — needs of a genius, one to whom all 
things are lawful. The doctrine is as false and silly as it is 
mischievous. 
+ The end of this episode ends the book. Bruno, horrified to find 
that Signa has gone down into the depths, sets out for Rome, 
where the boy and his “wanton” are. There he meets with 
Gemma’s lover, the painter Istriel, and in a conversation held at 
the courtesan’s gate finds that it is he who was Pippa’s lover, and 
is the father of Si, Here is a pretty combination of the vicious 
and the horrible. Father and son both lovers of the same woman— 
the one old and discarded, the other young and betrayed. The murder 
scene which follows, and Bruno’sexecution,are powerfully conceived, 
but spoilt by the ridiculous affectation of style in which they are 
described; as is indeed the whole book throughout ; and in every 
page—style, story, and detail—we seem to hear an echo of some- 
thing we have heard before, and to see a copy of something we 
have seen before. Ouida, eccentric as she is, never seems origi- 
nal; embodying as she does many of the istics of the 
worst kind of French literature, but incapable of its distinctive 
merits. What the French chronicler of vice paints with a few 
master-touches, Ouida stipples up with tiresome elaboration ; and 
her attempts at mental analysis are generally failures. Her forte 
lies in description, which she overdoes, and in situation, which is 
sure to be vicious and unnatural, however strong. If her books 
were easy and pleasant reading, they would be extremely objec- 
tionable, but rt reer is a great redeeming virtue. 


BRASH’S ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE OF IRELAND.* 


E remember to have seen Mr. Brash’s name as the writer of 

a good many things in the Gentleman’s Magazine in the days 

when the Gentleman's Magazine had not altogether put off the old 
Sylvanus Urban, and was still given to solid antiquarian matter. 
But ‘our notion of Mr. Brash then was that he was one of the 
prophets of wild speculation about Irish matters, a vestige of the 
order of things before Dr. Petrie, one of those who had gallantly 
shut their eyes to the light when it was set before them. Mr. 
Brash would seem to have in some measure reformed. To be sure 
there are some wild ve here and there, and he has an 
odd way of bracketing Dr. Petrie and Mr. Marcus Keane. Mr. 
Keane, some of our readers may possibly remember, is the author 
of a frantic book, which somehow got illustrated with some of 
Dr. Petrie’s drawings, to the natural disgust of Dr. Petrie’s 
friends. Its object was to prove that all the ancient churches and 
other buildings of Ireland were the work of some imaginary 
heathen tribe called Cuthites. The point in which the book was 
really remarkable was that it was a kind of judgment on those who 
maintained that the historical Irish, the ancient Scots, were in- 
capable of building in stone. They had used this argument to 
show that everything must be the work of some people later 
than the historical Irish, that is, of the Norman and English 
invaders. Mr. Keane, not without a kind of ingenuity, turned 
the argument about to show that the stone buildings must 
be the work of some people earlier than the historical Irish— 
namely, his Cuthites, whoever Cuthites may have been. This 
shows how extravagance one way can be repaid by extrava- 
gance the other way; otherwise Mr. Keane’s book was simply 
wild, and his bracketing with Dr. Petrie is grotesque indeed. 
But we have known an old nurse who thought that “ everything 
that was in — must be sensible,” and we have known a digni- 
tary of the Church who thought that “one opinion was as good 
as another.” Mr. Brash would so far seem to belong to the same 
sect, which is really one not to be despised in point of numbers. 
But the odd thing is that Mr. Brash, he puts the names of Petrie 
and Keane side by side, does not, as a rule, go off into the ab- 
surdities s ted by the second name. Here and there are bits 
which sound as if he still cherished some lingering belief, if not 
in Cuthites, yet in something else of the same kind. But on the 
other hand there are bits where he argues rationally enough from 
evidence, and even bits where he puts Dr. Petrie mght. For Dr. 
Petrie, working as he did altogether alone, as the first rational in- 
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uirer in his own subject, did undoubtedly fall into some mistakes, 
br. Petrie never guessed; he always went by real evidence; but he 
now and then did not fully take in the bearings of his evidence. 
He sometimes assigned buildings to too early a date, yielding to 
the natural temptation to look on the date of foundation as 
the date of the existing building. But he not the less made 
out his point—namely, that there are a crowd of buildings, Irish 
in the strictest sense, the works neither of Norman or lish 
settlers at the one end nor of mythical nations at the other end. 
If, in proving this, he sometimes assigned to the eighth or ninth 
century a building which belonged to the eleventh or twelfth, it 
uite answer occasional English detractors > 

id them remember that Dr. Petrie was arguing against 
who would have placed them in the eleventh or twelfth as 
the other way. In one or two places in the present book, 
Mr. Brash, instead of running after Cuthites and the like, shows 
reasonably that Dr. Petrie had assigned some things to a date a 
ceutury or two too early. Thus he argues in p. 109 against the 
early date given by Dr. Petrie to the Cathedral of Kilmacduagh. 
Yet when we get to Clonmacnoise, Mr. Brash off into a fit as 
of one yearning after mythical dates, and yet afraid absolutely to 
commit himself to them. Dr. Petrie looked on the ruined church 
at Clonmacnoise, called Temple Finghin, and the adjoining round 
tower, as being actual of the same structure. Mr. Brash 
affirms that they could not have been built at the same time, and 
appeals to his superior knowledge as a practical architect. Weare 
never favourably prepossessed by the assumption of the merely pro- 
fessional style on any subject, and, while the memory of Professor 
Willis is fresh among us, we are not inclined to it that the 
professional architect is, as such, necessarily the better judge on 


such a point. We give no opinion on the matter, as it is one 
which it would need a special journey to Clonmacnoise to settle. 
But the speculations of Mr. Brash are at least amusing :— 


Much ado has been made about the finding of an iron hinge pivot or 
pivots in the window-jambs, as limiting the age of the tower. At what 
time iron came into use in this country, we cannot now tell; the Romans 
found the Cimbri and the Gauls jo, eer swords. But I do not want to 
assign this structure to a remote pre-historic period ; it is just probable that 
it was erected within the Christian era, but not by ian men or for 
Christian uses. What uses could they apply it to? It certainly was not a 
belfry, as there are no windows or opes for the emission of sound in the 
upper storey, where a bell would be hung. 

Mr. Brash gives a view, but unluckily his view does not show the 
upper story. 

t was one of the great merits of Dr. Petrie that, working as he 
did almost wholly in one country and very seldom visiting any 
other—his visits even to England were very few—he should have 
reached such clear views as he did on the general history of archi- 
tecture. Mr. Brash quotes a which we remember of old, 
and of which we are glad to be reminded. Considering when the 
were written, the following words of Dr. Petrie are really bert | 
and it would be well if they were got by heart by those dabblers 
both in language and in architecture who still go on prating about 
Saxons, Normans, Semi-Saxons, Semi-Normans, and no one knows 
what other strange forms of mankind :— 

The style of architecture variously denominated by antiquaries Roman- 
esque, - Reali Lombardic, Saxon, Norman, and Anglo-Norman, belongs 
to no particular country, but derived from the corrupted architecture of 
Greece and Rome, was introduced wherever Christianity had penetrated,— 
assuming various modifications, according to the taste, intelligence, and 
circumstances of different nations. 

The man who could write in this way in the time when he did 
write would now have needed no guide to lead him to the latest 
scientific conclusions on such matters. It was only the other dey 
that we heard a self-constituted expounder of such matters tell an 
admiring company that the long and short work, one of the imita- 
tions of Roman masonry commonly found in the early Romanesque 
of England, was a sign of transition between “ the timber buildings 
of the Saxons and the stone buildings of the Normans.” Conceive 
the gap between such childish babble in 1875 and the clear-headed 
notions of Dr. Petrie thirty or forty years back. Yet we must 
allow, with Mr. Brash, that Dr. Petrie did the “ Hiberno- 
Romanesque period ” back to too early a date. this Mr. Brash 
is clearly right, though it is odd to find Mr. Brash at once correct- 
ing Dr. Petrie on such a point, and yet showing an evident yearning 
after round towers. But Mr. Brash’s own ideas of architec- 
tural history are, as a whole, not for a moment to be com 
with those of Dr. Petrie a generation back. We are ata loss to 
ess what Mr. Brash’s meaning can be, when he says “that the 
Romanesque style was introduced into Ireland before it had been 
ractised in England and Northern France.” Mr. Brash can hardly 
be so minutely accurate as to mean before certain of Britain 
and Gaul received the names of England and Northern France. 
Then he goes on to say :— 

A similar view has been advanced by Dr. Petrie, and as he has preceded 
me on this subject, it may a; that I but echo his sentiments ; it is how- 

in 
formed, arrived at, claims for them some consideration. 
Considering when Dr. Petrie wrote, it is passing strange that Mr. 
Brash should have begun to form opinions about Irish architecture 
before he read Dr. Petrie; but it is s' still when he sees a 
“ similarity ” between his own views and of Dr. Petrie. The 

which we quoted from Dr. Petrie would need but little 
pag lope now to be a correct setting forth of the matter. What 
Mr. id, we cannot guess. Nor are 
we much enlightened when, in an earlier page, we get some talk 
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about a “ Norman conquest” somewhere, but whether in Gaul or 
Britain is not very clear, about “the victorious sword of Rollo 
winning for himself a patrimony in the fair lands of the Franks,” 
and how certain “ru invaders,” who by the context may be 

essed to have something to do with Rollo, “settled themselves 

wn as permanent habitats.” The italics are Mr. Brash’s own, 
but they simply awaken curiosity as to the nature of a “ permanent 
habitat,” and the process by which aruthless invader is turned into 
one. Presently, a deal of church-building work is attributed 
to “ Rollo, the first Duke of Normandy,” who, we can only guess, 
has the works of all his successors attributed to him in the lump. 
Then follows :— 

Very little is known of the architecture of England before the Norman 

Conquest. It has been attempted to establish-a Saxon style (see Rickman 
and others), but with dubious success ; some peculiarities in the churches 
of Brixworth and Earls Barton, hitherto relied upon, have failed to give 
the requisite evidence. The abbey church of St. Albans was at one period 
recognized as a Saxon building, but we now know that it was erected by 
the Abbot Paul, about a.p. 1078, and principally out of the materials of the 
Boman town of Verulam; it exhibits many of the details of the so-called 
Saxon style. The Saxons of course had churches, but as to their size, style, 
materials, or ornaments, we have no means of judging from any existing 
examples, and no reliable information from our early historians. 
Does Mr. Brash mean the early historians of England or of Ireland ? 
If he means the latter, it is somewhat unreasonable to ask them for 
much information on such a subject. If he means English writers 
from Beda to our own-day, he may perhaps find in them.a little more 
about it than he thinks. And let Mr. Brash understand that no 
rational person wants to “establish a Saxon style,” or a Saxon any- 
thing else, except in the sense which the word naturally bears in 
Mr. Brash’s. own island. 

We are used to odd ways of introducing both persons and places, 
and of patting them on the back, but really Mr. Brash outdoes every- 
thing in this way that we have hitherto seen. In one page we 
hear of “ Delphi in Phocis,” a definition which would have been 
acceptable to a Phokian, but altogether unpalatable to a Delphian ; 
and directly after Tacitus is kindly labelled as “the Roman his- 
torian.” In p. 27 a whole company of distinguished persons receive 
certificates of honour, just as if they were being presented for 
honorary . Wefirst come to “the Rev. Dr. Ferdinand 
Keller, of Ziirich, eminent for his taste and erudition,” “the learned 
Dr. Reeves, of Armagh,” “ Mr. J. O. Westwood, an eminent English 
paleographer,” “ Mr. M. Digby Wyatt, an eminent. architect and 
writer upon ornamental design,” and lastly, again, “ Dr. Ferdinand 
Keller, of Ziirich, an able writer on art and archeology.” Sir 
Digby Wyatt will perhaps forgive the loss of his knighthood, and 
all who know Dr. Beller will allow that he fully deserves a second 
or a hundredth tribute. But one epithet given to him is very im- 

t,and is well worth the study of the Chancellor of the 

iocese of Lincoln. As Dr. Keller is certainly not a minister of 

any religious denomination, the epithet of “Reverend ” can be given 

him only in the older and vaguer sense, an instance of which it is 

refreshing to light upon in these days of disputes about Owston 
tombstones. 

In p. 141 Mr. Brash sways to and fro about cromlechs, just as 
he does about round towers. He knows that some of them must 
be tombs, yet he has a lingering wish to make out that some of 
them may be altars. But what we specially wish is that Mr. 
Brash had given us an engraving ds “venerable object ”— 
A. K. H. B. would doubtless have honoured such an object with a 
capital O—on which, among other sculptured figures, there is “a 
a earrying a child, indicating the Christian virtue charity.” 

e are anxious to know, having had our minds lately called to 
the subject of albs and dalmaties, what is the correct official cos- 
tume for a pauper of early Romanesque times, And, furthermore, 
as one commonly connects paupers and Poor-laws, are we to infer 
that the legislation with which we had thought that Ireland had 
been for the first time blessed in our own days was really only a 
revival of some enactment of Brian Boroihme, or of the old time 
before him ? . 


MONIER WILLLAMS’S INDIAN WISDOM.* 


= Boden Professor has not been happy in the title he has 
given to his last book. Many examples of “ Indian Wisdom” 
are to be found in the volume, but this title is suggestive rather 
of a collection of maxims or proverbs than of a general survey 
of Sanskrit literature. A taking title, no doubt, does much for a 
book of a sensational character; but a serious and learned work 
should bear a name which is fairly descriptive of its character and 
contents. There was a difficulty in the way in Mr. Max Miiller’s 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature ; but some slight departure 
from that title would have been sufficient to mark at once the 
difference and the similarity of the two works. Both travel over 
a portion of the same ground, and the volumes will often be found 
side by side on the same shelf; but the mode of treating the 
subject is very different, Mr. Max Miiller’s work embraces only the 
Vedic period, and is essentially a scholar’s book, for the use and 
benefit of men who have made a study of Sanskrit. Mr. Williams's 
book is founded on his official lectures, and his object in publishing 
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it is, as he says, to supply what he has often been asked for, a 
book “ giving a general idea of the character and centents of 
Sanskrit literature.” “Its pages,” he gues on to say, 

aim at imparting to educated Englishmen, by means of translations and 
explanations of portions of the sacred and philosophical literature of India, 
an insight into the mind, habits of thought, and customs of the Hindas, 
as well as a correct knowledge of a system of belief and practice which has 
constantly prevailed for at least three thousand years, and still continues 
to exist as one of the principal religions of the non-Christian world. 

But although this is the main object of the work, another and a 
most important one is constantly kept in sight. The Boden Pro- 
fessor, as beeomes his position, is earnest in promoting the spread 
of Christianity in India. He considers it to be “high time that 
all thoughtful Christians should reconsider their position, and 
readjust themselves to their altered environments,” and that “they 
can no longer neglect the duty of studying the contents of the 
sacred books of Buddhism, Brahmanism, and Islam, the three 
great systems opposed to Christianity.” One of the aims, then, of 
the work has been “to indicate the points of contact. between 
Christianity and the three chief religions of the world as they 
are represented in India.” These are avowedly the leading objects 
of the work ; but still it must not be looked upon either as a mere 
popular review designed to satisfy a passing curiosity, or as a cone 
troversial work compiled and put forth under the bias of prejudice. 
The author proudly confesses himself an earnest and a proselyting 
Christian ; but, next to his religion, he has an ardent love for the 
literature to which he has devoted his working life, and he has 
shown that he can be faithful to both. 

The ground which the work travels over is vast and varied. 
The extant works in Sanskrit are variously estimated as numbering 
from ten to fourteen thousand, and some of them are of prodigious 
length. There are the Vedas, and the long series of works con- 
nected with them. These are the books pertaining to the different 
systems of philosophy, the Code of Manu and the many other Law 
books, the Heroic Poems, the Drama, the Puranas, the works on 
Ethics, the later Artificial Poems, and many other compositions 
which cannot be classed in any of these categories. Mr. Williams 
goes in succession through each division of literature, and by his 
descriptions and translated specimens enables his reader to form a 
fair conception of the nature and quality of the original works. 
Sanskrit books are for the most in metre, and his. translations 
are generally in blank verse, though rhyme is occasionally em- 
ployed. Dealing first with the Veda, the writer describes the 
nature of its contents, and the attributes of the various deities to 
whom the hymns are addressed. Agni, or Fire, is a very important 
Vedic deity, and from one of the hymns addressed to him we take 
the following quotation, which marks very clearly the belief which 
the old Aryans entertained in a future state of reward and 
punishment :— 

Deliver, mighty Lord, thy worshippers. 

Purge us from taint of sin, and, when we die, 

Deal mercifully, with us on the pyre, 

Burning our bodies, with their load of guilt, 

But bearing our eternal part on high 

To luminous abodes and realins of bliss, 

For ever there to dwell with righteous men. 
Another Vedic deity is Ushas, Has, or the Dawn, the centre of a 
very beautiful myth. The following paraphrase of a hymn ad- 
dressed to her is very graceful :— 

Hail, ruddy Ushas, golden goddess, borne 

Upon thy shining car; thou comest like 

A lovely maiden by her mother decked, 

Disclosing coyly all thy hidden graces 

To our admiringeyes. . . . 

Through years on years thou hast lived on, and yet 

Thou’rt ever young. Thou art the breath and life 

Of all that breathes and lives, awaking day by day 

Myriads of prostrate sleepers, as from death ; 

Causing the birds to flutter from their nests, 

And rousing men to ply with busy feet 

Their daily duties and appointed tasks, 

, Toiling for wealth, or pleasure, or renown. 

There are several other specimens from the hymns of the Veda 
which will well repay perusal, as also some passages from the 
Bréahmanas and Upanishads, those ritualistic and speculative 
treatises which were evolved from the hymns and appended to 
them as supplements. The Upanishads are not all of the same age. 
Some of them may be as old as 500 years B.c. They abound with 
puerilities and conceits, but they contain some fine passages, and 
they are particularly interesting as exhibiting the earliest specu- 
lative attempts of the Hindu mind to penetrate into the mysteries 
of creation and existence. “They lie,” as Mr. Williams says, “at 
the root of what may be called the philosophical side of Hindu- 
ism,” and they are, in fact, the first indications of that spirit of* 
inquiry which afterwards obtained so great a development in six 
distinct schools of philosophy. 

The systems of philosophy are passed in review, and a summary 
is given of their respective characteristics and doctrines. But this, 
although a necessary part of the work, is not likely to receive 
much attention. Few minds are interested in the abstruse specu- 
lations with which it deals, and the few who are disposed to enter 
into them will resort to Colebrooke’s Zssays, in which they are 
treated at greater length. Most men will pass on, as we 
will do, to the Bhagavadgita, or Divine Song, which, al- 
though it is a purely philosophical poem, sets forth ele- 
vated thoughts and deep feelings in such beautiful and pathetic 
language that no thoughtful mind can resist its charm. This work 
* was at early date dignified by a place in the Mahd-bhdrata, in 
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which it lies embedded, or rather inlaid like a pearl.” It has been 
translated into all the leading languayes of India and Europe. We 
have two English prose translations, and Dean Milman rendered 
some portions into English verse. Mr. Williams now gives us 
further passages in verse, and most readers will dwell upon these 
with pleasure. The philosophy of this poem has rightly been called 
eclectic, for it weaves together the pantheistic and rationalistic 
doctrines of the older schools: and adds to them strong exhortations 
to faith in God and love towards man. So earnestly and consistently 
are faith and love insisted on, that some writers hold these doctrines 
to have been derived from the Gospel. There is no disputing the 
similarity or even the identity of many of the sentiments, but there 
are serious difficulties to be got over before it can be admitted that 
Christian doctrines had reached India at the early date when this 
work is supposed to have been written. The book is in the form 
of a dialogue, and the interlocutors are the incarnate deity Krishna, 
and Arjuna, the most prominent and amiable of the five Pandu 
princes engaged in the Great War. It opens when the two armies 
are supposed to be drawn up in battle array in sight of each other, 
and the mortal hero Arjuna thus addresses Krishna, his super- 
human guide and adviser :— 

Beholding these my relatives arrayed 

Before my eyes in serried line of battle, 

‘Preparing for the deadly fray, my limbs 

Are all relaxed, my blood dries up, a tremor 

Palsies my frame. 

I cannot, will not, fight. O mighty Krishna, 

I seek not victory, I seek no kingdom. 

What shall we do with regal pomp and power, 

What with enjoyments or with life itself, 

When we have slaughtered all our kindred here ? 
‘Lo combat these natural feelings Krishna begins his teaching, the 
main purpose of which is to subordinate all the warm affections 
and dispositions of the heart to two principles, devotion and duty ; 
asceticism and contemplation being the great marks of the one, and 


centration of thought on the Supreme Being are inculcated through- 
out the work, What is meant by duty appears from the following 
Better far 

Abandon life at once than not fulfil 

One’s own appointed work ; another’s duty 

Brings danger to the man who meddles with it. 

Perfection is alone attained by him 

Who swerves not from the business of his caste. 


We have said that many passages are remarkably similar to 
Christian teaching. The following is an example. Krishna is 
pr speaker, and here, as elsewhere, he asserts his own 
vinity :— 
y Whate’er thou dost perform, whate’er thou eatest, 
Whate’er thou givest the poor, whate’er 
Thou offerest in sacrifice, whatever 
Thou doest as an act of holy penance, 
Do all as if to me, O Arjuna. 
Mr. Williams mars out many more such passages, and winds up 
his notice of the work with a statement of his reasons for be- 
lieving that these Christianlike sentiments do not owe their 
origin to the New Testament. His arguments are cogent, but 
they principally depend upon the antiquity of the poem, and, as 
usual in all things Hindu, the date is uncertain. It can only 
be arrived at by inference. Mr. Williams places it in the first 
or second century A.D. Some writers are in favour of the third 
century ; others bring it down even later, and of course the less the 
antiquity the greater the probability of Christian influences. The 
uestion is one which admits of a difference of opinion, but Mr. 
illiams is probably right in the view he has taken. The passages in 
question breathe a Christian spirit, but have nothing in them which 
is distinctly Christian, and they may have independently sprung 
“from the same source of light as the Gospel itself.” Nor is this 
poem the only work in which such sentiments are met with. It has 
them in greater number than any other, but still some are to be 
found in works unquestionably written before the Christian era. 
We pass over many pages concerning grammatical, astronomical, 
and other works, until we come to the work of Manu, which stands 
at the head of the law books, and is generally spoken of as the 
Code of Manu, a title which is rather misleading, as it certainly is 
not a code in the usual acceptation of the term. It begins with 
an account of the Creation, and although parts of it treat of “law 
and kingly government,” it deals more fully with moral, ceremonial, 
and expiatory duties and practices. Texts are quoted from it by 
all writers on law, and are, as the lawyers express it, among the 
milas or roots from which the civil law grew. The work of Manu 
occupies the considerable space in the volume before us which is 
due to it as one of the most important works in Sanskrit literature, 
but it was among the earliest works translated into English, and is 
as well or perhaps better known than any Sanskrit writing. This 
fact and the brief space at our disposal compel us to pass it over 
with a few lines of quotation :— 
Wound not another, though by him provoked ; 
Do no one injury by thought or deed ; 
Utter no word to pain thy fellow-creatures ; 
‘Say what is true, speak not agreeable falsehood. 
Treat:no one with disdain; with patience bear 
Reviling language ; with an angry man 
Be never angry ; blessings give for curses. 
The Christian spirit of these maxims is apparent, and yet there is 
no doubt whatever that they were penned before the advent of 
Christ. Myr, Williams places Manu 500 years B.C. 


‘The epic poems Rdmayana and Maha-bharata are next passed in 
review at considerable length. Their contents are analysed, and 
the acti® of their stories described. Some pages of translated 
passages are given, but as compared with the enormous extent of 
the ms, they are as mere grains picked from a mg 
Mr. Williams's criticism of the poems is just and apposite. He 
says :— 

In the delineation of heroic character, where Indian poets exhibit much 
skill, they cannot avoid ministering to the craving for the marvellous which 
appears to be almost inseparable from the mental constitution ef Eastern 
peoples . , . . The poet gives us too long and too tedious descriptions in his 
own person ; and, as a rule, his characters are either too good or too bad. 
. ... If the better heroes sin they do not sin like men. We see in them no 
portraits of ourselves . . . . On one side we have all gods or demigods ; on 
the other, all demons or fiends. We miss real human beings with mixed 
characters. There is no mirror held up to ineonstant humanity .... It 
must be admitted, however, that in exhibiting pictures of domestic life, the 
Sanskrit Epics are more true and real than the Greek and Roman. 


One short extract we must find room for, not only for its own 
merit, but for the interesting fact recorded in a note, that it was 
the perusal of a translation of ‘this passage which induced the late 
Boden Professor, H. H. Wilson, to begin the study of Sanskrit :— 


Who in this world is able to distinguish 

The virtuous from the wicked? Both alike 
The fruitful earth supports, on both alike 

The sun pours down his beams, on both alike 
Refreshing breezes blow, and both alike 

The waters purify. Not so hereafter ; 

Then shall the good be severed from the bad ; 
Then, in a region bright with golden lustre— 
Centre of light and immortality— 

The righteous after death shall dwell in bliss. 
Then a terrific hell awaits the wicked— 
Profound abyss «f utter misery— 

Into the depths of which bad men shall fall - 
Headlong, and mourn their doom for countless years. 


: 4 | The dramas we pass over, as not very lo 0. we reviewed at 
fidelity to caste the sum ofthe other. Abnegation of self and con- | . Tete. 


some length H. H. Wilson’s Hindu Theatre. Nor will our re- 
maining space allow of more than reference to the Artificial 
Poems of later days, and the Nité Sastras, or Works on Ethics, 
half apologues, half aphorisms. These poems are of less interest, 
but still they have their passages of beauty. As to the ethical 
works, no brief quotations would do justice to the wisdom and 
acute observation with which they are replete. 

Mr. Williams’ work from beginning to end bears the marks of 
earnest and thoughtful labour. The notes are numerous, and they 
not only help to elucidate the text, but to show the care which the 
writer has taken to acknowledge the assistance he has received from 
labourers in the same field. He has availed himself less freely 
than he might have done of previous translations, for many 
metrical versions might have been transferred bodily to his pages. 
For instance, the late Professor Goldstiicker’s translation of one 
of the closing scenes of the Mahd-bharata, in which the Pandu 
prince Yudhishthira refuses to enter heeven without his faithful 
dog, is so admirably rendered that it could hardly be improved, 
and the entire passage might have been — as this episode 
is one of the most affecting and beautiful in the whole poem. 
The prince, with his four brothers, wife, and a dog, start toge- 
ther to seek for Paradise. His human companions sink one by 
one, and when he arrives alone with the dog at the gate of 
heaven, the animal is refused admission, and he is exhorted to 
leave it behind :— 

Never, therefore, come weal or woe, will I abandon yon faithful dog. 
Yon poor creature in fear and distress hath trusted in my power to 


save it. 
Not, therefore, for life itself, will I break my plighted word. 


Mr. Williams has given us parts of this passage very forcibly, 
but we still yield the preference to that which we have always 
held in favour as a specimen of good translation. One great aim 
of the writer has been to make his versions as literal as possible— 
a laudable intention, and satisfactory to all who object to em- 
bellished translations. His blank verse is smooth and flowing, 
but the translations in rhyme are sometimes not so successfi 

The work has fully accomplished the designs of the writer. It 
clearly describes and illustrates all the great divisions of Sanskrit 
literature, and the means of pleasantly acquiring a. general 
—e of that literature is now open to all who choose te 

it. 


JOCELYN’S MISTAKE.* 


NHOULD science ever improve on the ingenious prayi 
machinery of the Buddhist priests, and undertake mpc J 
novels to the libraries, we imagine that it will turn out work of 
the quality of Jocelyn’s Mistake. The book is of a familiar 
ttern, and, as novels go, of average workmanship; and if the 
 resnee interspersed through it leaves a good deal to be desired, the 
English is seldom slipshod. It is freely embellished with those 
stereotyped phrases which associate themselves agreeably with 
mystery and sensation ; with unfathomed depths in the nature and 
the feelings and unsuspected capacities for good or evil. We 
have lithe limbs and supple forms; violet eyes, Grecian features, 


uare-set chins, and great, swift joys that sweep over kindly 
po Nor does the scheme of ‘the book belie the ionate or 
picturesque language in which the story is told. deals com- 


* Jocelyn's Mistake. By Mrs, J. K. Spender, Author of “ Parted Lives,” 
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paratively little with incident and a great deal with feeling, 
although there is a violent death under suspicious circumstances 
and an innocent elopement. We have no great jality for the 
sensational style, yet for ourselves we should ly have been 
sorry had the balance inclined the other way; and we should 
willingly have compounded for a stighter strain on our senti- 
mental sympathies had Mrs. Spender been a little more lively and 
original. For Jocelyn’s story drags a good deal, and she is so 
consistently incomprehensible that we follow her chequered fortunes 
with but a languid interest. She is supposed to be not only 
clever but practical; yet for a outils and strong-minded 
girl, she is guilty of an inconceivable series of blunders. 
Jocelyn's Mistake is, we are inclined to fancy, a printez’s 
error for Jocelyn’s Mistakes; for, if we may venture on so 
vulgar a phrase in criticizing a y of the affections, the 
young lady is always putting her foot in it at the most critical 
moments of her life. If she is half as shrewd as we are led to sup- 
pose, her successive acts of self-sacrifice are rather ridiculous than 
sublime ; for she must have seen that her unselfishness or weakness 
would injure others as well as herself. She deceives a lover as to the 
state of her heart, that she may give him an impulse towards the 
arms of a sister whom she believes to be neither congenial to him 
nor worthy of him. She compounds a felony out of natural affec- 
tion, although, setting right or wrong aside altogether, still closer 
ties of affection should naturally have induced her to disclose it. 
For the burning of her father’s will beggars her sister and step- 
mother, and the culprit who is a hopeless prodigal seals her lips and 
calms her conscience by offering his personal guarantee for making 
the family comfortable, when the very object of his perpetrating 
the crime is to appropriate the property that is not sufficient for all 
of them. Finally, she marries the generous benefactor of her 
family froma sense of gratitude and duty, and then makes the 
unfortunate man most miserable by keeping to the letter 
the criminal promise of secresy into which she had been 
surprised. As the whole of her life, from early girlhood 
to the sick-bed on which we see the last of her, has been 
cag under the shadow of trials and crosses, we should gladly 
ve the scene changed from time to time, and be taken into 
more cheerful society. But all through three rather closely 
rinted volumes she obtrusively insists on asserting her position as 
eroine, and monopolizing our attention and all the interest we can 
muster. It is true that not many of the other personages would 
be likely to win on us with more intimate acquaintance. Her 
sister, who is dropped summarily out of the story just as adversity 
promises to improve her, is originally as vapid as she is pretty and 
vivacious. Her father, a literary and landed gentleman, makes 
himself so disagreeable on the rare occasions we meet with him 
that we detest going into his library almost as much as his children 
do. Her stepmother is a nonentity, and always in the vapours. 
Her brother, a sneak in his boyhood, becomes an incorrigible 
blackguard before he is a man, and betakes himself to crime and 
habitual drinking. Her first lover, originally a drawing-room 
cynic with a long-winded weakness for commonplace philosophy, 
fades away into the background, to reappear long afterwards as a 
saint and philanthropist. Her second lover, who becomes her hus- 
band, a worthy and capable medical man, is painted to the life as 
even more prosaic in his temperament than that maiden sister of 
his who takes up housekeeping with them. Jocelyn had ill luck 
through life, but we never sympathize with her more unaffectedly 
than when she is condemned, like ourselves, to so much of the 
society of Dr, Amphlett. 
Mrs. Spender evidently feels that her strength lies in sentiment 
and the analysis of feminine nature writhing under trials, and 
perhaps she is right. Little as we care for Jocelyn, we gladly ad- 
mit that she often has our sympathy in some of the sorrows and 
embarrassments she so assiduously prepares for herself. Separate 
Scenes are wrought out with a certain pathos ; now and then solilo- 
+g and trains of thought are natural and touching. We are sorry 
‘or Jocelyn, perversely foolish as she has been, and at times we 
are sensible of an interest in her ultimate fate. But even with 
Jocelyn, on whom the author has concentrated all her force, the 
sense of unreality is fatal to sustained concern or curiosity. Mrs. 
Spender does not succeed in impressing us with the idea of real 
existences, because she fails to create for herself a clear conception 
of personalities. In the characters, as in the plot, the novel shows a 
Jack of comprehensive power, and if the writer ever forms a 
definite purpose, she is ready to abandon it on slight temptation, if 
not to forget it altogether. The Jocelyn first presented to us, the 
Jocelyn of some of the incidents, could hardly possibly be the 
Jocelyn of others. One or two of the people we meet in the early 
were plainly intended originally to play much more con- 
spicuous than are ultimately allotted to them. Lyle Fen- 
wick, with his entanglement with one sister and his passion for 
the other, with the earnest nature that is running to seed 
and the excellent powers that are being studiously per- 
verted, should never have been lost to sight for the 
of the story when he volunteered to sail to the 
antipodes in search of Jocelyn’s scapegrace brother. But when 
she had once seen him on board the steamer, Mrs. Spender ap- 
parently dismisses him from her mind, until the unwelcome re- 
pearance of the sca brings him incidentally to her mind. 
en he is made to do some service again before the novel draws 
to a close, but not at all in the way for which Mrs. Spender was 
Preparing us in the earlier chapters of the book. So with the pretty 
» She was being carefully chastened by sorrow and disap- 


pointment, until the giddy girl was growing into a thoughtfu! and 


unselfish woman, and there can be no doubt, we imagine, that 
that painful but wholesome discipline was inflicted on her with a 
purpose. She should either have found her mission in binding up 
the bleeding heart of Lyle Fenwick, or else have made an edifying 
end on her sick-bed. As it is, she simply dies out of the story long 
before it is brought to an end; the phs in which it is wound 
up do not contain the faintest allusion to her fate; while a certain 
Gertrude Fordham is introduced at the eleventh hour to perform 
those tender offices for the heroine which might so much more 
artistically and naturally have been undertaken by Jocelyn’s sister. 
Elsie is quite as good and affectionate as the new acquaintance, 
and her interposition would have made the dénouement. more 
dramatic, as she has been all along in many of her sister's 
secrets, 

We have said that Mrs. Spender’s strength lies in sentiment. 
Certainly when she goes abroad into the real world she is very apt 
to publish her ignorance of it, and we fancy she must count a good 
deal on the greater innocence of her readers. Anything less 
probable than the story of Hugo Delmott burning his father’s will, 
or than the scene where he meets the family friends and 
lawyer after the funeral, we can scarcely conceive. He has 
tampered with an old family servant. Oddly enough the old lady 
seems to have been trusted with the keys of the cabinet where 
the deceased kept his most valuable papers, as if it had con- 
tained only the pickles or the jam. She gives the key to 
the hopeful son, who gets out the will and is caught by 
his sister in the act of burning it. Next day at the 
meeting his face and manner tell their story eloquently, 
and Jocelyn, whom he has made his unwilling accomplice, 
equally betrays her guilty knowledge. All present surmise that 
there * been foul play; the family lawyer more than insinuates 
as much. Hugo taunts him in return with unprofessional 
manceuvring and the meanest motives, and tries to carry things off 
by bullying. Strange to say, he succeeds, retires with the honours 
of the encounter, and reaps the fruits of his felony. The shrewd 
and honourable lawyer neither vindicates the rights of his living 
clients nor the testamentary intentions of his oe employer ; 
the family relatives do not interfere ; and no unpleasant questions 
are asked either of Jocelyn or the housekeeper. Wet the atfair was 
of the more consequence that the widow and her daughters were 
beggared, and not the least strange part of the story is the 
way in which their ruin came about. Mr. Delmott had 
invested largely in Russian stock, and by a most unaccountable 
instance of fluctuation the stock was depreciated till it became 
absolutely worthless. Now Russian credit has always been very 
good, and a depreciation so extraordinary seems to us unac- 
countable. We suspect that Mis. Spender was misinformed, and 
that Mr. Delmott must have been listening to the charming of 
sirens in Central America,and advancing on the security of swamps 
and virgin mahogany forests. We do not expect a lady novelist 
to be at home with hounds, but if she does venture into the field 
she might at least have a sporting friend at her elbow. In its 
way the run in Jocelyn’s Mistake is nearly as good as anything by 
Whyte Melville or the late Mr. Surtees. Jocelyn is mounted on 
a vicious mare which runs away with her. She lets the fiery 
animal have its head, and “ tries to hold on” as the mare rushes at 
the fences. Yet nobody in the tield even suspects her danger, and 
the intelligent and affectionate Mr. Fenwick, who keeps as near her 
as he can, believes that she is riding at the monster bullfinchesin sheer 
wantonness. But the mare’s action was marvellous, if not miraculous. 
While going at a stretching gallop she contrived to rear suddenly in 
the air whenever her mistress tried to hold her. The “dogs run 
with their chins down to the ground,” and while the pace is 
tremendous, they are “feathering about the fields and puzzling 
out the scent”; althcugh in that case such of them as were aot 
ridden over must have been left fields behind the horses. Indeed, 
considering that the pace was so good, and that the line lay over 
ig sharp stones,” “‘the stumps of trees,” and “ deceptive rabbit- 
holes,” the marvel is, not only that Jocelyn escaped with her life, 
but that half the hunt were not brougit back on hurdles. If 
Mrs. Spender laid down a plan, and made a point of abiding by 
it, we believe that she could write novels which would be well 
worth reading. But we should advise her to take more pains in 
informing herself on general topics, or else to show more tact in 
treading on unfamiliar ground. ’ 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Me INGERSOLL'S Fears for Democracy is in some ways a 
a remarkable work.* It is not strikingly able nor strikingly 
novel, it contains few facts not already known to persons familiar 
with American history, and its conclusions are exceedingly com- 
monplace ; but it bears, intentionally or not, striking testimony to 
the realization of the apprehensions entertained by the enemies of 
democracy in the latter years of the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the present century, and tothe breakdown of American institu- 
tions under the stress of sectional collision, conflicting interests, and 
civil war. Our readers are well acquainted with a fact which Ameri- 
can historians are too apt to gloss over, and which Americans, with 
their very narrow and superticial education, too generally overlook— 
that the founders of the Union and the framers of the Constitu- 
tien, with two or three important exceptions, of which Jeffer- 
son and Franklin were the most notable, were not democrats, 


* Fears for ry JSrom the American Point of View. By Charles In- 
gersoll. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1875. 
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and looked upon nr ag” as the great peril and difficulty with 
which they had to deal. To create an aristocracy was impossible, 
for in their days there was neither a numerous body of territorial 
proprietors who might have been invested with special privileges, 
nor was there.a city populace to excite the jealousy and contempt 
of the agricultural majority, the sober and solid yeomanry of the 
farming States, who formed then as they do now the true people 
of America—the populus of settled, native-born or English-born 
citizens, as distinguished from the plebs of miscellaneous origin and 
doubtful character, which immigration has formed in the United 
States, as in Rome of old, from the influx of the lower and less 
educated classes of all nations and races, and which has lately 
been strengthened by the addition of some four millions of the 
least intelligent of the human species. The Convention of 
1787 could not ap to a Conservative instinct or a national 
ride to support them in limiting the power of mere num- 
aes for the numbers consisted of citizens who were and felt 
themselves equals. Their theory was that democracy would be 
chiefly felt and would act most powerfully through the local 
Governments ; their idea was to secure a counterpoise by strengthen- 
ing as far as possible the authority of the Federal power. In doing 
this, moreover, they were actuated by another motive which Mr. 
Ingersoll leaves too much out of sight. Experience, since as dur- 
ing the War of aap. had taught them the insufliciency of 
so feeble a bond as the original Confederacy to maintain anything 
like national unity; to secure the equalization of public burdens, 
the collection and discipline of = Helen army, the prompt pay- 
ment of Federal calls for money, and the protection of Federal 
credit. The debt of the original Congress remained unpaid ; its 
paper was dishonoured ; its soldiers, maimed or ruined, were left 
to starve while vainly pressing their claims for pay and pensions 
on an insolvent Treasury. This probably, even more than any 
jealousy of the democratic temper of the State Governments, 
was the motive of that fatal inconsistency which eventually made 
secession necessary, and made war the inevitable consequence of 
secession ; the arrangement which, leaving to the States their sove- 
reign character and — claim on the allegiance of the citizen 
—which no one then t of challenging—rendered the indivi- 
dual directly amenable to Federal authority, and thus risked 
the supreme danger of a collision between the State and the 
Union. Had the power of the Union extended only to the States, 
no Northern politician could have dreamt of agitating for abo- 
lition, because no step in that direction could have been taken 
by Congress except at the immediate risk of war or disunion; 
and the certainty that no legal invasion of personal rights could 
take place save by the consent of the State Governments would 
have calmed the apprehensions which impelled the South to anti- 
cipate attack by secession. However this may have been, the 
Federal power actually become the instrument of that mere 
power of numbers which the Convention intended it to restrain ; 
and the alarm of those States which barely consented, by narrow 
majorities, to accept the Constitution has been fully justified. 
Mr. Ingersoll’s argument is that it is not democracy but oli- 
garchy—the oligarchy of professional politicians—that has brought 
about the actual state of things. But what, except the vices 
of democracy, gave power to this oligarchy? It is the jealousy 
of a democracy against culture and character and all kinds of 
nal and hereditary superiority which has wrested power 
m the hands of the natural leaders of society, and ostracized 
wealth and intellect and hereditary influence ; and as the people 
cannot lead themselves, the power thus snatched from its natural 
holders is us by those who, making politics their business, 
have an inevitable advantage over all others—the advantage of pro- 
fessionals over amateurs. As men who make politics a trade mean 
to live by their trade, corruption is the inevitable consequence. 
That corruption and iniquity of every kind pervade the entire 
Federal system, Mr. Ingersoll affirms not more earnestly than 
every honest man who knows anything of the matter. He traces 
very clearly the manner in which a small minority of the North 
forced on first the abolition agitation, then secession, then civil 
war, then negro suffrage, and have since administered and 
— the conqu States for their private benefit; and 
e confirms what we have so often shown, that the South was 
from first to last the victim, not the r; that she 
never asked for more than equal rights, ond yielded all that 
she could yield without leaving herself defenceless at the mercy 
of the adverse section. The most novel point in his argument is 
the illegality and violence of the means by which negro s' was 
im on the Union. It was rejected at first ; then the Federal 
Government swept away the Governments of the rejecting Southern 
States, ordered the question to be put again to a popular vote 
under the control of Federal bayonets, and ordained that the un- 
enfranchised n should vote at the polls. Even so, the formal 
and substantial illegality of the State vote was so plain that Mr. 
Seward himself, as Secretary of State, refused to register it; and 
it is probable that a competent and honest Court of Appeal 
would pronounce that at this moment negro suffrage forms no 
legal part of the Federal Constitution. N emancipation was 
frankly accepted by the South herself as a consequence of the war, 
and her only complaint has been that it was carried out at the 
“5 of individual pee, not of the State at 
. Nathan Sargent’s tic Men and Events*,a record of the 


* Public Men and Events, from the Commencement of Mr. Monroe's 

Administration in 1817 to the Close of Mr. Fillmore’s. Administration in 

1853. By Nathan Sergent, late Commissioner of Customs, &c. Phila- 
phia: Lippincott & London: Tritbner & Co. 1875. 


inner political history of the Union from 1817 to 1853, is a violent 
and one-sided book, animated by a bitter hostility to the South at 
, to the Constitutional party, and in particular to Mr. Cal- 
houn, perhaps the most clear-sighted, consistent, and honest of his 
contemporaries. But it deals with a period full of interest in its 
kind, though the kind is very low, and the interest often painful 
and revolting; the period of that- demoralization of American 
politics which began with the election of Mr. Adams the younger, 
was fully developed by the victory of General Jackson four years 
later, and, after introducing into influence and power the class of 
demagogues and fanatics who forced on the war of 1861, has de- 
graded the dominant party in the North and the actual rulers of 
the Union to the level of the adventurers that crowded the 
Court of Charles II., and laid their opponents on to the charge 
of being “ not a whit more honest, and a good deal more hungry.” 
We do not mean to say that Mr. Adams and Mr. Olay were not 
honest men, though the former was a more extreme and reckless 
partisan than befitted a statesman who had held the chief magi- 
stracy of his country, and the latter was neither a well-informed 
nor a judicious statesman. But though public opinion has 
fully acquitted Adams, and generally Clay, of the intrigues im- 
puted to them, it is impossible to read this account of the 
election of the former, written by a strong partisan of his own, 
without seeing that all the motives and interests involved, except 
in so far as Mr. Calhoun represented the sectional interests and 
State rights of the South, were personal and selfish to the 
last degree, and that no higher public question affected the 
reference of Mr. Adams in the first contest than that of General 
Sodnen in the second. Still, in Mr. Adams the Union had 
a great man and a trained statesman for her chief magistrate ; 
in General Jackson she for the first time submitted to the 
rule of a political adventurer, who made it one of his claims to 
a ga that he was not a gentleman by birth or refinement, 
and who for the first time introduced the persons and the manners 
of a Western mob into the White House. No man was more im- 
perious, more contemptuous of law and constitutional restraints, 
more despotic in act and temper, more utterly unlike a typical 
Republican of the old standard and more like the lowest sort of 
demagogue of the new, than the man who was the military idol 
of the American populace until his name was superseded by 
that of a soldier who has shown a strong resemblance to him 
in all but that ca | for silence which was utterly wanting 
to “Old Hickory,” and which has been the saving quality of 
General Grant. No backwoodsman of the West could be 
more free and easy in his manners, more coarse in taste and 
e, than Jackson; no prince born in the purple could 

be more determined to have his own way, and to trample on 
all laws and all men that stood between him and his purpose. His 
great merit in Northern eyes, as his one merit in Mr. Sargent’s, is 
that he threatened to hang Mr. Calhoun of South Carolina if he 
rsisted in Nullification. Mr. Calhoun was Senator from that 
tate during one eg of the agitation and Vice-President dur- 
ing an earlier period; in either capacity he was the champion of 
Nullification as a principle, in neither could he have any 
in any illegal act by which it might be carried out. d 
General Jackson was not a Federalist; on the contrary, he 
took the States-rights view whenever his personal authority was 
not in question; the real offence of South Carolina was that she 
threatened disobedience to a A gee represented by General Jack- 
son, and the real offence of Calhoun (as Mr. mt shows) 
was that many years before he had, in a confidential meeting 
of the Cabinet, proposed to bring Jackson to trial for piracy 
and disobedience to orders. Another of the President's 
temper was shown when a female friend of his complained that 
Washington society refused to visit her. “By——,” he said, “I 
will put your husband where the proudest ladies in Washington 
must visit you, whether they like it or no”; and he appointed the 
man—Major Eaton—Secretary for War. Of course the ladies 
who had thought her unworthy of their society refused to be 
bullied by the President ; and the wives of three Cabinet Ministers 
neglected to call upon her, or to invite her to their parties. General 
Jackson sent orders to one of the gentlemen concerned that, when 
a large party was given at his house, Mrs. Eaton must be invited. 
The Minister remonstrated, insisting on his right to limit his 
hospitality as he might think fit, and declaring that he would not 
affront the society of which he was a member by intruding on it 
pre om it had bygeneral consent rejected. Jackson insisted ; 
and on this point his Cabinet broke “t, ut the grand debt which 
American sou owe to him and to his adherents is the doctrine 
that “to the victors belong the spoils,” and that every place in 
the Civil Service of the United States is of the spoils of a 
Presidential contest. Up to his time the Federal service had been 
governed by the same rule as our own; forbidden, though some- 
what less strictly, to interfere in party contests, and protected from 
their consequences. An appointment was virtually a provision for 
life, if the nominee was competent and did his work well. 
General Jackson set forth with the avowed determination to 
sweep away all whom he su to be opposed to him in 
political opinion, and to rew: is supporters with the vacancies ; 
and, in order to do so, he began by removing to the Supreme 
Court a Cabinet Minister who recoiled either from the cruelty, 
the bad faith, or the immorality of the new system. Of course 
what Jackson had begun his opponents could not but imitate ; 
no party in office could work with a service crowded with 
men selected only because they were its enemies, or could 
neglect the claims of its friends for revenge and reinstatement. 
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Hence every office-holder is an eager politician. He regards 
his office as the spoil of a victory, held by a precarious 
tenure, and to be made ‘the most of while he has it; and 
he jobs and peculates almost of necessity. The bitterness 
which such @ rule ‘imports into politics was most strongly seen 
during Jackson's rule, when the principle was fresh, and men had 
not learnt to ejectment at the end of four years as a matter 
of ‘course ; ‘its demoralizing influence spreads and increases from 
year to year, and has enormously increased since war and war- 
taxation quintupled the value of the quadrennial spoil and 
the opportunities for plunder. General Jackson initiated this 

jee, ‘in defiance of usage and good faith, and fully warned of 
its effects ; he must therefore ‘be held as intinitely more guilty than 
the worst of his successors, who have simply carried on the 
Gave they ‘found in vogue—none of whom (unless perhaps 

eral Grant) could by ‘their utmost efforts have succeeded in 
abolishing it:against the pressure of the entire force of their party, 
and of the ‘men to whom they owed their nomination. As the 
earlier part.of Mr. Sargent’s work shows the beginning of party 
demoralization, so the latter shows the means by which party in- 
terests were converted into sectional feuds, and gradually aggra- 
vated and ified into civil-war. No one, of course, will get 
from him a ‘fair account of the strugglt of 1850. But any one may 
understand ‘the ‘truth, even as it # in his book, who will bear 
in‘mind that'the South had by right as good a title to the common 
territory as'the North, that she could by no ‘possibility-get more 
than her ‘share of it, and that in fighting for that, so as to secure 
an equal number of States and consequent equality in the Senate, 
she was, from the moment that slavery had become a ‘sectional 
issue, fighting in sheer self-defence. 


A new edition of Professor Lieber’s Political Ethics *, originally 


published nearly forty years ago, presents few points for special 
notice. 


which most people feel ‘rather than reason, and therefore are 
enibarrassed by the logic of the perverse few who argue and do 
not feel. Patriotism, argues Lieber, bears to universal philan- 
thropy ‘the same relation that our love for wife, child, or parent 
bears to our love'for our ‘neighbour. We love “our own folk” 
more dearly than others, not because they are better or wiser or 
nobler, but because they are bound to us and we to them by the 

tie of love; in fact, because they are part of our own life. 
And so’we love our country. And only he who can affirm—so 
runs the obvious conclusion—that one ought not to love parent or 
child more than a stranger, or that a man should not prefer one 
woman to the rest of her sex unless he believes her morally supe- 
rior to all the rest, can rationally deny that we ought to love our 
country better than the world at large. Unfortunately in this 
case, a3 in most others, the Professor, as might be expected in a 
man writing in a language not his own, does not put his argument 
so closely and 'tersely as a summarist can put it for him. 

‘We may probably take occasion to speak more fully on a 
future occasion than we can speak in this place of General 
Sherman’s Autobiography.t For the present it is enough to 
say that the author has been led by circumstances to publish 
during his life a: memoir which seems to have been intended origi- 
nally to be reserved till after his death; and that, perhaps in con- 
sequence, the book has more of the tone of vindication and self- 
praise, more of a controversial and disputative temper, than seems 
altogether wise or dignified in a work emanating from such a man 
holding so high an official position. The men whose military 
conduct he criticizes are not likely to have a fair chance of 
defending themselves against the Commander-in-Chief; the party 
whose political action and principles he denounces are practically 
precluded from reply. Though General Sherman was not sup- 
posed to cherish any particular bitterness against slavery, or even 
secession, he was one of those Northern commanders who violated 
most conspicuously the laws of civilized war, apparently from 
no other motive than to gratify a powerful faction with which 
he had no real sympathy; and hence he is driven to speak of 
the Southerners in language which, employed towards a ruined, 
plundered, and downtrodden people, seems alike unsoldierly and 
unworthy. At the same time it is evident that he had no sym- 
pathy with the men who forced the South first into secession and 
then into war; and that his partisan tone is less the effect of con- 
viction than of circumstances. In relating the story of his earlier 
life he is often clear and amusing; in speaking of his ‘military 
achievements he commits a mistake, not uncommon with soldiers, in 
fancying that reports written at the time for official sand in 
Official style afford that kind of narrative which the public desires 
and expects from a military historian. And his tone of complaint 
and rebuke, his 
the public and the offensive criticism of the newspapers, however 
natural at the time, hardly accord with the calmer reflection of a 
date ten years later and the spirit to be ex from @ man 
who has made fortune and reputation by the war, and who has been 
conspicuously favoured by popular prejudice, above men whose 
services were certainly not less eminent nor their fidelity less 


One only we may mention, which attracted our atten- | 
tion incidentally as a clever piece of reasoning on a point on 


rpetual invectives against the ignorant clamour of | 


and Buell, can be silent in their obscurity, it hardly becomes 
Sherman to gruinble in his success and splendour. 

Miss (or does she style herself Doctor?) Antoinette B. Blackwell, 
| in a volume entitled The Sexes throughout Nature* , earnestly en- 
| deavours to getrid, by every possible device, of the fact that, except 
| in a few of the very lowest ranks of the animal kingdom, the male 
| is superior in strength, in beauty, in courage, and in all the special 

excellences of each peculiar species. To admit this and to accept 
| the necessary inference would, as she sees, be fatal to the plea of 
| the little sect to which she belongs, that women are inferior to 
men only through lack of equal opportunities and equal education ; 
, and the amusing attempts she makes to find in every ease compen- 
sation for the obvious inferiority of the females will reconcile most 
readers to her presumptuous absurdities and transparent fallacies. 
But she will escape thus easily only on account of hersex. If 
a man having passed the bounds of boyhood were to ‘publish a 
volume so ingeniously perverse, so delightfully silly, he would be 
the byword of laboratories and colleges, and the butt of scientitic 
critics. 

Dr. Banvard has written three volumes of a series on the Pioneers 
of the New World, not by any means devoid of interest or merit, 
though sharing the common fault of all books intended forschool or 
colleze in the United States—that of extreme superficiality and 
incompleteness. A quantity of abridgments and anecdotes relating 
to the First Explorers of America + are crammed into one small 
pocket volume; Southern Explorers and Colonists t (among whom 
Captain Smith and Pocahontas occupy the largest space), and the 
Pioneers of Maryland § each till about half the number of pages. 
The attentive reader might fancy that he knew a good deal about the 
early colonial times, and could make a good figure in conversation 
thereupon ; but set him to write, with all these volumes before him,a 
connected account, however brief, of the primitive history of any 
one colony, and he would break down. ‘These are books intended 
to cram the reader with materials for theme or speech, not to give 
‘real and solid information; and so are the vast majority of 
American School Treatises and Manuals. Professor Dana’s Manual 
of Geology||, of which a second edition is now before us, seems to 
form an exception to the rule—perhaps because geology is not a 
subject which young ladies and smatterers are generally anxious 
to cultivate for purposes of show; it is so very easy to get 
out of your depth therein, and be detected by unmistakable 
flounderings. 

An elaborate and very solid treatise on Naval Ordnance and 
Gunnery] by Oaptain Cooke, intended for United States mid- 
shipmen, is beyond our immediate province; but, as setting 
forth American ideas and experiences on the subject, will 
doubtless receive consideration from professional readers. A 
Report on the Reclamation** of those parts of the basin of the 
Mississippi which are subject to inundation—and which were 
formerly protected by devées erected at great expense till, sometimes 
for military reasons, sometimes in mere malice, they were destroyed 
by Federal raiders during the war—can hardly fail to have interest 
for English, and especially for Anglo-Indian engineers, who may one 
day be called to deal with similar problems on an equal seale. Two 
Reports on the Public Schools of Boston, one by the Committee TT, 
the other by the Superintendent {], exhibit toa carefulstudent the 
grave defects and unreality of the professedly perfect educational 
system of New England, even in its highest phase and under the 
greatestadvantages ; the poverty and narrowness of the education 
given even in the higher classes of the higher schools, and the very 
small proportion of scholars who advance beyond what we must call 
a mere elementary instruction. 

A Free Lance in the Field of Letters §§ ventures on some 
criticisms upon the poetry of Lowell and Bryant which are not 
altogether laudatory, mixed with enormous doses of admiration, 
and seems astounded at his own independence. We were not 
less surprised when we found a critic, whose articles have 
obtained entrance to respectable American journals, speaking of 
Milton as “ the first of epic poets” in language which suggested 
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that he had hardly heard of any rivals, and afterwards describing 
Homer as “a mere ballad-singer.” "To this has modern non- 
classical education brought the would-be educators of the “ New 
World.” 
“ Perfect Love Casteth Out Fear” * is an average love-story ; 
not above the ordinary level in power, be much below it in 
easantness. The female of 
oming yearly more disagreeable ; aspiring beyond the scope o 
their sex + modes likely in real life to end in disgracing it. 
- Theo. Gray ” t is a tale of a young girl’s life in modern American 
society; and Oakridge $, a somewhat sensational novel of a kind 


a little mn by. 


ect: ey Love CastethOut Fear.” By Katharine S. Washburn, Author 
of the . talian Girl,” &c. Boston: Lee & Shepard. London: Sampson 
Low & 

+ Theo. Gray’s First Years Out of School. By “K.M.” New York: 


Thos. Whittaker. London: Sampson Se 1875. 
t Cee: an Old-Time Story. J. Emerson Smith. Boston: 
Osgood & Co. London: Sampson Rat Co. 1875. 
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. Prize Medals, London and Paris. 
(PHE LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for holdin a 
Book or Writing Desk. Lamp, Meals, &c.,in any position over an 
obviating the fatigue and inconvenience of incessant while 
adapted for India. A most 


baie and Students. 
CARTER. Bow Comatich Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


Writing. 
from 2is. 


Half-year ending at Midsummer, 1 
The said Ballot will commence at One o'clock, and close at Two o'clock in the afternoon 


precisely. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


"THE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, | for 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720. 
OrFIcE—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 

WEST-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Governor—ROBERT GILLESPIE,Esq. | Sub-Governor~EDWARD BUDD, Esq- 
Deputy-Governor—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. 

Directors. 


atnonias Alexander, Esq. Louis Huth, Esq. 

John A. Arbuthnot, Esq. Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
Hobert. Burn , Esa. Charles Lyall, E 
Major-General H. P. Burn. Captain R. W. Peliy, R.N. 
Alfred D. =. ‘Esq. David Powell, Esq. 

Sir Frederick Currie, Bart. William 
George B. Dewhurst, Sania P. F. Robertson, Esq. 
Bonamy Dobree. Esq. Robert on Esq. 


John Entwisle, Esq David P. Sellar, Esq. 
Geo. Louis Monck ‘Gibbs, Esq. Colonel Leopold Seymour. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. Lewis A. Wa nce Rae, 


A. C. Guthrie, Esq. William B. Wanse. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Notice is hereby given to Persons assured against Fire, that the renewal Receipts for Premiums 
due at Midsummer are ready to be delivered, and that Assurances on which the Premium shall 
remain unpaid after Fifteen days from the said Quarter-day will become void. 

Fire Assurances can be effected with the Corporation at rates of P, 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Life Assurances may be effected either, with or without 

Copies of the aaaomate: pursuant to “ The Life Assuran ies Act, 1870,"" may be 
obtained on application 

The Directors are ready to receive applications for Agencies to the ae 

JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


NEW SYSTEM OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
(THE POSITIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LiIMirep. 
Cuier Orrices—34 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


POSITIVE POLICIES ARE UNCONDITIONAL, INDISPUTABLE, 
AND NON-FORFEITABLE. 


1. Unconditional, being free from all conditions of every kind restrictive of the assured, 
except the due payment of Premiums, 


2. Indi ble, as no objection whatever can be raised on any ground after the Policy has 
been issued ; even the age of the assured being admitted, upon evidence called tur when the 
Policy is issued, instead of being left, as under the ordinary system, until it becomes a claim. 


3. Non-forfeitable, because every Premium purchases a fully paid-up Policy or Positive 
Note fur the relative proportion that the Premium bears to the sum assured, which Positive 
Note never lapses, but remains in force till death, whether subsequent Premiums are paid 
or not. 

STATEMENT of LIFE BUSINESS, as on December 31, 1874. 


Annual Life 
Policies in Force. Amount Premium Ass 
Assured. Income. Fund. 
£ £ 2 
England 1,058 463,374 20,722 3,122 
lodia . 611 408 434 19,378 21,155 
Canada 34 77,707 3.208 23338 
Total... .1,903 £949,515 27615 


F. BARROW, Managing Director. 


The Policies of this Company cover the risk of Travelling anywhere, by any mode of con- 
veyauce, and of any part of the world. 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESsTAaBLISHED 1782. 
Promptand liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parteof the World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVELL } 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD } = 
=. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives only.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Premiums and Interest .. 
Accumulated Funds ...... 
Also, a Subscribed Capital of more than.. 
The Annual Report of the Company's state and amg . Prospectuses and Forms, may be 
had, or will be sent, post free, on application at the Office or ‘to any of V2 }Compangs Agents. 
Expenses of y under 4 per cent. of the gross 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, 4 and Secretary. 
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